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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. 


Vou. LIX, No. 3. 


MAY, 1914. 


SCHOOLROOM PROBLEMS. 


In an audience in an American University, addressed 
by a distinguished speaker, there was an Asiatic student 
all alive with new questions induced by his conversion 
to Christianity and by his contact with western civili- 
zation. After the address he hurried forward and 
astonished the speaker by an eager request for an inter- 


view to discuss the topic ‘‘The Nations of the Earth.”’ 

Any one attempting to deal with the topic of this 
paper may feel some sympathy with the feelings of the 
reverend gentleman as he surveyed the largeness of his: 
task. 

The different departments of schools for the deaf 
have problems peculiar to themselves. Many may 
occur to readers that are not mentioned in this paper. 
The problems are not all on the teachers’ side. I ama 
problem to my class—poor helpless dears!—and each 
pupil is a problem to me. The greater problem any 
pupil is to me the greater problem I am likely to be to 
him; a hard, unrelenting piece of fate he may find me 
when he longs for sympathy and for me to understand 
that after all he does his best. 

Then each succeeding class brings a problem of its 
own. Like the composite photograph, the peculiar 


difficulties attending the instruction of the class and 
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the dispositions of its most aggressive members blend 
to give the features of that class as a problem. 

What teacher of experience can recall all his various 
classes with exactly the same emotions? 

Here are some of the problems. 

Surely no one will laugh at the mention of the first, 
‘“What shall we do to secure vivid attention?” for how 
are we ever going to accomplish anything without it? 
An old hackneyed theme that will not stay put; it ever 
bobs up because it has to be attended to. 

Second, the problem of securing night study. 

Third, the problem of attending to half a dozen pupils 
at the same time. 

Fourth, the problem of the unevenly graded class 
in its widely different aspects when the pupils are begin- 
ners, or nearly so, and when they are able to do inde- 
pendent work. There can be no comparison between 
the two situations. The unevenly graded class, with 
pupils able to do only a little work, presents immensely 
more of difficulty than the class where one or more 
sections can be put to work at something they can do 
without the direct supervision of the teacher. In using 
the word “work”’ in this connection we mean profitable 
work—work bearing on the plan the teacher has out- 
lined for the pupil—not simply something to keep him 
occupied. That is much easier than to keep him at work. 

And when unevenly graded classes are very slow ones 
we have the added problems of naturally diligent 
pupils becoming dilatory because they have to wait so 
often for their teacher’s attention, and of those already 
trained to self-reliant work becoming dependent because 
they see other pupils so constantly turning to the teacher 
for help which is absolutely necessary in their case if 
they are to be worked along withthe class. This 
situation, accentuated in one class by unusual uneven- 
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ness, developed a separate problem—the problem of 
keeping pupils from talking too much to the teacher, 
not only on class work, but introducing outside mattcrs, 
the teacher becoming a kind of dump-all for mental 
activities. Concert work, where all are doing the same 
thing, does not lead to this, but the need of an excessive 
amount of individual attention to pupils does lead to it. 

Fifth, closely related to the problem of the unevenly 
graded class, is the problem of keeping pupils busy, or 
“busy-work”’ as we call it. What shall it be? Of 
course we know that depends upon the class. We 
recall some satisfactory busy-work given to bright 
classes in the intermediate grades in connection with 
their number work—satisfactory because the pupils 
liked it, and because it really helped them. We were 
teaching arithmetic without use of text-book, co-ordi- 
nating language instruction with the teaching of 
number values, and giving pupils principles from which 
to build their own problems rather than problems to 
solve. But we secured old text-books from the store- 
room and distributed these for busy-work among the 
pupils, who experienced great delight in hunting for 
something they could do. We mention this as illustrat- 
ing the point previously made that busy-work, to be 
most profitable, must bear upon the work done in 
regular class work. 

Sixth, the problem of correcting exercises so as to 
make such correction really profitable to the pupil. 
We know very well the ideal we have in the matter— 
that the pupil shall be worked with by the teacher until 
able to correct the mistake himself. But while this is 
going on what is to be done with the pupils who are 
waiting their turn? 

Of course this difficulty is reduced to the minimum 
in concert work or the drill work in which the whole 
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class is writing the same sentence at the same time, for 
if it is perceived to be not well understood it can be 
corrected on the board and explained with the whole 
class in attention. But even then it must be memorized 
and written to help the pupil retain it, and if it takes 
the slowest pupil several times as long to do it as the 
quickest we have still the problem of wasted time for 
a large part of the class. Right in here comes the prob- 
lem of the feelings of the very slow pupil if left out and 
not allowed to finish as the rest do—sometimes really 
pathetic in its extent. 

But the problem of wasted time for the pupil is 
preeminently the problem of the unevenly graded class. 

When we pass on from drill-work to the effort to 
have pupils do original writing—without which all our 
drill-work is in vain—the problem.of exercise correction 
is greatly increased. Often what the pupil really says 
is not what he had in mind to say, even though the 
sentence he has written is grammatically correct, and 
we must get at his thought and help him express it, 
or he will be confirmed in attaching to the idea a mis- 
taken construction. Associated with this thought is 
another problem. Should we ever teach our pupils 
anything we must later unteach them? Is it not often 
done because the way we would express the idea is 
beyond their comprehension? This is one of our 
greatest difficulties. Because of the more rapid expan- 
sion of their thought life they are constantly wanting 
to write things beyond their power of expression. If 
we hold them back much we cannot practice them in 
that most important part of language work—the apply- 
ing of what they are taught. If to avoid the stilted 
or unnatural style we often give them what has not 
been made the subject of patient drill, ‘their language 
work soon becomes confusion worse confounded. 
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Seventh, a gigantic problem in our schoolrooms is 
how to find time to give our pupils enough tense drill, 
which form of language instruction is the basis of every- 
thing else. In regard to taking cold we read recently 
that if one would keep one’s hands and feet warm the 
rest of the body could be left to take care of itself. So 
if we can really manage to make our pupils master of 
the verb to be, and of all the tenses of that verb and of 
other verbs, there is not much left to the language 
instruction problem so far as correctness is concerned. 
Not that many other language principles must not 
also be taught, but if we will prepare our ammunition 
especially for tense drill w2 shall be surprised to find 
how many other things can be grouped around it. The 
writer has long been convinced that every schoolroom 
should have repeated, painstaking, carefully explained 
drills on the tenses, in order constantly to differentiate in 
the pupil’s mind the reason why one tense is used 
instead of another, until this differentiation has crystal- 
lized into mental habits and proper use of the tenses. 
We are in such a hurry to push on and teach other 
things that this vitally important work does not receive 
the attention it needs. The state of our pupils’ com- 
position proves it. And we have had bright pupils of 
some years’ instruction express longing for more help 
here, and gratitude for light received. While doing the 
so-called ‘‘ double-work”’ or ‘‘ two-class work,”’ since each 
class had so little time for special language instruction, 
we selected the mistakes the pupils made in the use 
of tenses in their letters for that instruction, and they 
took more interest in it than in anything else done. 
When our pupils try to express themselves in letter 
writing they strike bottom as to what they know about 
language, and show exactly what they would be able to 
do if suddenly thrown out into the world to be knocked 
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about by the exigencies of life. And when our pupils 
insist they have nothing to say on letter day, we can rest 
assured that the difficulty is not really that but the 
inability to express themselves. An aggressive little 
chap, as yet wholly unprepared for letter-writing, was 
found with something he had written to his big brother 
out of school. It was just a string of words, but the 
teacher, reading between the lines, found plenty of 
ideas for a letter. There were thanks and expressed 
pleasure for gifts received, and the too common request 
for some more—this time to the extent of a half dollar, 
a watch, a large box, and a suit of clothes. He dwelt 
reminiscently upon last summer’s joys when big brother 
met him at the train, kissed him, treated him to ice- 
cream, and showed him the town. He went in imagina- 
tion to the big factory where his father works, and so on. 

This brings us to our eighth problem—the chasm 
discovered to exist between the mental development of 
the average pupil and his power to use language after 
a half dozen years of the uplifting associations and the 
mental attritions, additions, and expansions of school 
life. Shall their mental growth be held back until their 
use of language can be brought up to it? Surely not! 
There is great joy just in that growth. The power to 
use correct language is not the most important thing in 
life to a deaf-mute, although, as an inexperienced teacher, 
we came near thinking so. We have a large boy in our 
class with astonishing mental development, considering 
his inability to use language, probably due largely to 
the fact that his judgment has been developed by the 
various activities of farm life, and the brain growth 
induced by that doing of things involved in manual 
labor. His mind takes right hold of any principle 
explained to him and he begins to work on it. 

So the more mental development always the better. 
But is not this the greatest of our schoolroom problems, 
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the bringing of our pupils’ language up to an adequate 
expression of their thought life? An essential toward 
this is using every-day affairs in teaching language. 
Until a pupil knows how to write accurately of apples as 
used in the matters of gathering, wrapping, and storing, 
of the buying and the selling of them, or of paring and 
cooking them, it is a travesty to pass on to the study of 
the apple as a fruit—its color, its skin, its pulp, its 
cultivation, its food value, etc. For the instructor to 
take the pupil’s life as it is lived largely as subject 
matter for drills, and then to insist on the frequent 


‘ application of his knowledge of language to some- 


thing he is really living, seem to be the two sides of 
this natural method of acquiring language. 

Ninth, there is the problem of fair marking of original 
work, of tests, examinations, etc. As a young teacher 
in another school we wondered at the marking of intel- 
ligent teachers of long experience. If the pupil, 
through carelessness, wrote a sentence without meaning, 
he was mercilessly marked zero, although it could be 
plainly seen that what he meant to say was the correct 
answer. Other pupils, making what the writer thought 
great blunders, would be marked high because the critic 
said he found in them originality of thought, expansion, 
and an earnest effort to do good work. Others writing 
much more correctly would be graded lower if their 
work lacked these qualities. 

The more opportunity the writer has of noting the 
result of schoolroom work in the after life of the deaf 
the less weighty seem certain common forms of mistakes 
and the more important seems the cultivation of the 
power of initiative, of self-expression, of a grip on 
language that will meet the pupil’s need in the emer- 
gencies of life. If in the court-room John cannot under- 
stand positively what is said to him, or make his own 
meaning perfectly clear, of what value is it to him that 
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at school hours and hours of precious time were spent 
in drills to make him use the plural or singular form of 
words correctly, annoying as his misuse of such is to us 
as teachers? Let us emphasize the more important 
thing in language, and that is to help pupils express 
their own thoughts so that there shall be no mistake 
as to their meaning. So let us cultivate constant ex- 
pression on the part of the pupil. Those with a strong 
vitality in their natures are found in life to forge ahead 
of many who at school were much more correct in their 
writing. 

Tenth, there is the problem of securing good order. 
With well-graded bright classes the problem is not the 
same as with very slow ones, complicated as it is some- 
times in these days by great unevenness of grading in 
the manual classes. While the bright classes put the 
teacher on his mettle to direct their activities with 
soldier-like precision, and at the same time keep up 
the good fellowship of a co-working spirit, the very 
slow ones so hang on him for help in everything they do, 
that the effort to keep every one happily and profitably 
employed may lead to seeming confusion when things 
are really going their best. Do not hope for an orderly 
and prim-looking desk if you teach a slow class, especi- 
ally if it is very uneven too, and you must have several 
things going on at the same time. 

Eleventh, there is the problem of the boy and girl 
friendship in the older classes, and alas! also in some 
very young classes. ‘‘ He just looks and looks at me,”’ 
Ninfa complained. ‘‘ Why, George, you are not fond 
of her, are you?”’ we asked, hoping to tease him enough 
to make an impression. Down went George’s face into 
his hands with such furious blushing that we felt we 
had been very hard-hearted. The same boy—really 
a baby in his thought life ordinarily-——wrote this: ‘‘ A boy 
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and girl skated;”’ ‘‘A gentleman and lady swam in a 
lake.’ We suggested that they probably took their 
recreation at different times. ‘‘No! No!’ he exclaimed; 
““The gentleman was the lady’s beau and the boy was 
the girl’s beau.”” In “Middlemarch” we have this 
sentence: “‘Who can divide into its piteous smallness 
the beginnings of pre-matrimonial acquaintanceship?”’ 
We may ask, ‘‘ Who can divide into its piteous smallness 
the beginnings of the disturbing element of sex in the 
schoolroom?”’ 

Twelfth, there is the problem of the bad boy and of 
the character building of our pupils—the most important 
problem of all. But they are problems of what goes 
on outside of the schoolroom as well as in it. The 
problem of the bad boy begins with his grandfather, 
and even farther back, and aside from the hereditary 
influences the spirit that indwells the institution life 
as a whole must be felt in the schoolroom. The influ- 
ence of teachers and officers cannot, unattended by 
divine power, outweigh the combined influence of the 
many human spirits that press against one another on 
the playground, in the dormitory, and elsewhere. 

We once went eagerly to hear a speaker of exalted 
Christian character give an address to parents and 
teachers. As all his writings and teachings were along 
the higher ranges of Christian experience we wondered 
in what manner he would descend from the clouds to 
this work-a-day world and tell us folks, harassed by 
the bad boy and the frivolous indolent girl, just what 
to do. He told us that that was just what he could 
not tell us. In his own family the children had come 
along until there were eight of them, And the coming 
of each child had meant the taking down from the 
nursery walls of some rule that had been there before. 
No two children could be dealt with exactly alike for 
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their good. He talked a good while but we recall 
nothing but this: We were just to BE what we ought to 
be, and that would be sure to go into the children and 
youth about us. 

We recall the statement of another that the human 
spirit may be so charged with goodness as to permeate 
the atmosphere of a room filled with people. That is 
an inspiring thought. 

LAURA C. SHERIDAN, 


Instructor in the Illinois School, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 


TEACHING LANGUAGE TO THE DEAF. 


Of the aims and methods of teaching the deaf there 
are theories and practices seemingly without number. 
Few, probably, would object to a classification which 
gave the aim of educating the deaf as a preparation 
for the duties of citizenship and for the enjoyment of 
the fruits supposed to follow the fulfillment of such 
duties. In other words we would train the deaf col- 
lectively to be an asset to the state and individually 
place within their reach the opportunity to lead a 
happy life. 

As to what constitutes training for the duties of citi- 
zenship, the moral, intellectual, and social duties, 
most teachers are agreed that a good command of 
language is a prime and fundamental requisite. As to 
the methods to be used in acquiring this command of 
language there are wide differences amongst educators 
of the deaf, differences which have led to many disputes 
among the profession without any definite results 
being obtained. 

For purposes of generalization we may classify 
methods of language teaching into the natural and the 
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artificial systems. While not strictly comprehensive, 
this classification is probably as convenient as any that 
can be devised. The natural method takes into con- 
sideration the means whereby the normal child natur- 
ally acquires his command of language and endeavors 
as nearly as possible to follow that method. The arti- 
ficial method endeavors to improve on nature, as it 
were, by the employment of various devices or short 
cuts. 

We all know that the normal child acquires his com- 
mand of language through the ceaseless repetition of 
spoken language, and all this seemingly without effort. 
Formerly it was the custom to resort largely to artificial 
methods in presenting language to the deaf. Now the 
effort seems to be to revert to natural means or methods 
which approximate the normal child’s access to lan- 
guage. With this aim in view grammatical and rule 
o’thumb methods of drilling language into the deaf 
have been largely replaced by methods which endeavor 
to present to the deaf child as much language as he can 
conveniently assimilate, and all so arranged that the 
work, if not actually a pleasure, is at least an agreeable 
task. 

These simple class-room exercises have been further 
supplemented by the banishment of signs from many 
class-rooms in order that all conversation may be carried 
on in the language common to the hearing child. 
English, spelled, written, or spoken, has of course been 
substituted for the sign language. The normal child 
acquires his command of language at an early age and 
in order to press the similitude still further the age of 
admission of deaf children to our schools has been gradu- 
ally lessened and special schools have been established 
for receiving deaf children almost as soon as they have 
begun to walk.” 
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Some schools in addition to banishing signs from the 
schoolroom have endeavored to exclude them from the 
playground. In certain schools even finger-spelling 
has fallen under the ban. Other schools endeavor to 
put their pupils on a normal basis by sending them as 
soon as possible to schools for hearing children. The 
last method in this form of segregation has been adopted 
by many wealthy parents, who have employed private 
tutors in the hope that their children, reared among 
the hearing, would never seek the companionship of 
the deaf. 

In the early days of educating the deaf, language 
was drilled into them by a system of grammatical 
exercises very much as Latin and Greek were, up to a 
few years ago, taught to our high-school students. 
Though there has been very little reform in high-school 
methods of teaching the ancient languages, it must 
be said to the credit of teachers of the deaf that they 
were very quick to recognize the deficiencies of such 
methods. Formal methods of teaching language, 
conjugations, declensions, and rules of syntax, gave 
way to simple exercises designed to cover the field 
quite as thoroughly without being so great a tax on 
the memory. This was a step from the purely arti- 
ficial to the natural method of language teaching. 
These devices have been built upon and modified to a 
great extent. Some have been entirely discarded as 
harmful, while others are sparingly used, yet there is 
not a school for the deaf that does not employ them to 
some extent. The practice of giving illustrative 
sentences containing errors common to the deaf, in the 
hope that they would remember and: avoid these 
errors, has been largely discarded. The method 
succeeded in that the pupils remembered the errors; it 
failed in that they remembered little else. This method 
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is the antithesis of the natural method, where the 
teacher endeavors to present only the correct and aims 
to conceal all that is erroneous. Few of these exercises 
would occur to teachers of the hearing. They have been 
suggested to teachers of the deaf by the mistakes in 
sentence construction of the deaf themselves. It is 
surprising how many peculiarities of the English 


. language may be brought out in this way, peculiarities 


which have entirely escaped the attention of gramma- 
rians and which the grammars of our language do not 
even casually refer to. Many of these exercises might 
be advantageously employed in schools for hearing 
children, especially defective hearing children. Teachers 
of the deaf have expressed surprise at the prominence 
attained by Maria Montessori’s system of instruction, 
holding that in most respects the methods have been 
obtained from early instructors of the deaf and are not 
as advanced as methods used in schools for the deaf 
at the present day. 

Now the normal hearing child and indeed the average 
adult, in considering whether any combination of words 
is correct, usually bases his judgment upon whether 
the words ‘“‘sound just right.”” He does not ordinarily 
stop to consider any of the technicalities of grammar. 
It is quite the reverse with the deaf child. The latter 
usually has in mind whether there are “‘one”’ or “‘many”’ 
in the subject, whether the action expressed by the verb 
is past, present, or future, and other simple rules of 
sentence building. Like the ordinary high-school pupil 
translating English into Latin, the deaf child not in- 
frequently thinks in signs and translates into English. 
From this state of affairs arises the main benefit to 
be derived from such language exercises as involve 
changes in the number of nouns, the number, tense, 
and person of verbs, the substitution of pronouns for 
nouns, the introduction of relative clauses, etc. 
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The value of these forms of exercise is open to much 
speculation. Where slowly and systematically carried 
on from class to class better results are obtained than 
when they are left to the discretion of the individual 
teacher; in the latter case much of the effort spent by 
the pupils in getting acquainted with new forms and 
constructions is wasted unless the work is continued 
in subsequent grades. On the other hand it is difficult 
to establish any hard and fast lines as to what shall be ~ 
taught. Classes vary, even when well graded, and to 
secure the best results it is annually necessary to revise, 
discard, or add to work outlined for previous classes 
of the same grade. Indeed toward the close of the 
school year the teacher is so well acquainted with the 
idiosyncracies, abilities, and peculiarities of his individ- 
ual pupils that he seems to know their minds aimost 
as well as his own. 

Instead of the translations formerly in vogue our 
colleges are beginning to learn that the best way to 
acquire a knowledge of a foreign language is to use the 
language in ordinary intercourse. This was anticipated 
long ago by teachers of the deaf. It is not practicable 
for a teacher, even with the small classes which schools 
for the deaf have, to engage solely in this form of instruc- 
tion. Accordingly a large number of exercises have 
been adopted or devised by teachers of the deaf to fill 
in the gap between the formal, grammatical presenta- 
tion of language to the deaf child and direct discourse, 
that form of thought expression largely instrumental 
in giving the normal child his command of language. 
These exercises are chiefly in connected discourse, 
journal, composition, and letter writing, action, picture, 
and object description, dialogues, and story reproduc- 
tions. They may be presented in a variety of forms; 
dialogues may be spelled, written, or spoken; they may 
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be between teacher and pupil; they may be general or 
devoted to some particular topic; they may be made to 
cover the morning’s lesson in history or geography; 
by pairing the weaker with the stronger pupils they may 
be found serviceable in imparting instruction in certain 
lines of work, often succeeding when the teacher him- 
self has failed. Much depends upon the ingenuity of 
the teacher. No teacher can forecast what difficulties 
the next few weeks may present. It is the meeting of 
such difficulties that lifts teaching out of the class of 
humdrum occupations. 

All class-room exercises have one particular disad- 
vantage in comparison with direct discourse. They 
must be corrected. Frequently corrections are of 
no direct benefit to the pupil, even when made in his 
presence. There is always an indirect benefit in that 
the pupil feels his work is under surveillance and it is 
worth while to make an effort to give the teacher a 
presentable lesson. Most children need the stimulus 
which the teacher’s review of their work gives. There is 
latitude for much discretion in the making of correc- 
tions. The teacher should individualize, making elab- 
orate corrections where he feels they will be well con- 
sidered and merely a mark where he is sure a fuller 
explanation is not worth while. In the latter case the 
pupil may feel a sense of incompleteness about his work 
which may lead him to investigate a little further. 

It is quite generally recognized by teachers of the 
deaf that set class-room exercises in language do not 
exactly meet the needs of the pupils. There is a certain 
formality and stiffness about language thus acquired. 
Theoretically the spontaneous use of English in the 
class-room should meet this difficulty. Practically 
it is not an entire success; much is gained, yet much 
is to be desired. All conversation between teacher and 
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pupil or pupil and pupil may be carried on in English, 
yet the conversation does not approach the freedom of 
communication enjoyed by the normal child. There is 
a certain squirming about on the part of the pupil and 
an unusual expenditure of energy on the part of the 
teacher, which makes this all too apparent. The 
conversation is still too much in the nature of a task. 
This is one of the problems of the profession yet to 
be solved. Some have endeavored to solve it by treat- 
ing the deaf child as normally as possible, ranging, 
as before stated, from mere exclusion of signs in the 
class-room to excluding the deaf child entirely from 
others similarly afflicted. I may state that I attended 
publie and private schools both before and after losing 
my hearing, that I was taught manually, that I received 
lessons in so-called articulation classes, that I lived in 
the institution, that I was a day pupil, that I received 
private lessons from a skilled teacher of speech and lip- 
reading, that I boarded in the latter’s family, that I 
associated with hearing children as much as, if not more 
than, with deaf children, and finally that I attended 
schools for the hearing after leaving the institution. 
For the deaf child each of these methods has its advan- 
tages, each its defects. Furthermore, I may state that 
among the products of each and every one of these 
methods used in teaching, educating, and rearing the 
deaf, I have met those who were marked successes, 
others who were conspicuous failures. These methods 
of instruction have given rise to a many-sided dispute, 
hardly within the scope of this paper. This dispute is 
far from being settled. But it should be settled, not 
by educators or parents of the deaf or the deaf them- 
selves, but by men in nowise connected with the situa- 
tion, who are big enough and broad enough to decide 
impartially, after hearing all sides of the controversy, 
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what can best be done for the sake of humanity in 
general without sacrificing the individual rights of the 
deaf. 

After all it is the products of these methods with 
which we have to deal. The several thousand letters, 
written by the adult deaf, which I have read, show 
that the users of the best language are those who have 
lived in an atmosphere of English in childhood, who 
have used English freely in communication with their 
friends and the members of the family. The style, 
phraseology, and idiomatic construction of some of 
these congenitally deaf is practically faultless, yet I 
cannot recall a single one who is not a master of the 
sign language and does not hesitate to use it when the 
opportunity presents. Others equally fortunate in 
their early environment have acquired only a meager 
command of English. Still others, whose home sur- 
roundings were anything but desirable and who left 
school with defective English, have improved wonder- 
fully, chiefly through their association with the hearing, 
partly through reading. This is a complex situation, 
tending to prove that while the only way to acquire 
English is to use it freely, yet the free use of English 
on the part of a deaf child does not necessarily guar- 
antee a correct or even a fairly good command of lan- 
guage later on. 

Reading has been held by its advocates to be the 
panacea for all ills affecting the language of the deaf. 
If you read enough, it is said, the command of language 
will follow naturally. This is not borne out by facts, 
as many voluminous readers amongst the deaf still use 
defective English. The reading must be accompanied 
by a liberal use of English itself. All teachers recognize 
the important part which reading plays in the education 
of the deaf and they rejoice when the deaf child becomes 
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absorbed in a book. The chief difficulty which an 
ordinary child’s book presents to the average deaf 
pupil is the idiomatic construction of the language. 
At times this seems an almost insuperable barrier. 
To awaken the child’s interest books which fight shy 
of idiomatic construction and certain forms of depend- 
ent clauses and phrases have been specially prepared 
for the deaf. These books, which seem abnormally 
flat to the average hearing child, are eagerly read by the 
deaf. It is, however, a long step from such books to 
the usual child’s story book, and the teaching of idioms 
is now an important part of the curriculum of instruc- 
tion in schools for the deaf. 

At the beginning of this paper I suggested that the 
education of the deaf should be a preparation for the 
duties of citisenship and should afford a chance to 
enjoy the fruits of such duties well-performed. - All 
my observations among the adult deaf tend to show 
that to be a loyal citizen, a bread-winner for the family, 
a successful husband and father, or a faithful wife and 
mother, a deaf man or woman does not need to have 
a perfect command of speech and lip-reading or even 
any at all, nor a faultless use of English. Teachers of 
the deaf are prone to confine their observations to the 
class-room and, desirable though speech and language 
may be, to lay too much stress upon their acquisition 
as the basis for future success in life. There should be 
a broader method. For many pupils there comes a time 
in their school life when there needs to be some curtail- 
ment to excessive speech and language drills in favor of 
practical subjects of more immediate demand in adult 
life. We all think how much better off the successful 
deaf farmer or mechanic would be had he a better 
command of speech and language. Just so has it 
been said that Lincoln would have used more finished | 
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English and would have succeeded better had he en- 
joyed the advantage of a college education. Lincoln, 
however, succeeded pretty well in both respects without 
the college education. 


JAMES W. HOWSON, 
Instructor in the California Institution, 
Berkeley, California. 


THE INDIVIDUALITY OF SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF.* 


II. THe PENNSYLVANIA ORAL SCHOOL. 


THE local color of Scranton is black, and only those 
familiar with a coal-mining town can know the beautiful 
potentialities of that sable color—varying from the 
soft, grayish-down of the surface culm-mounds to the 
shining iridescence of the mineral hewn within the black- 
ness of the deepest caverns. These Rembrandtian 
shades make a fitting background for the perils of 
sudden death, miraculous escapes, and personal heroism 
chronicled almost daily by the local press. 

But the principal and teachers of the excellent school 
for the deaf at Scranton smile rather sceptically when 
one insists that a mining environment must, psycho- 
logically speaking, aecount in part for certain traits 
shown, in marked degree, by the pupils of the school— 
self-reliance, self-cantrol, and personal courage. In 
the possession of these desirable qualities the deaf 
children -at the Scranton School are probably unex- 
celled elsewhere. Occasionally some of these spon- 
taneous boys and girls commit traditionally unpardon- 
able sins against all institutionalism—they “answer 
back,” ask ‘‘Why?” and say “I won’t,” without being 
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punished therefor. Instead, courteous explanation 
is made by teachers and officers without any apparent 
harmful effect upon general discipline. 

To all normal students original work along the lines 
barely suggested in the above paragraph is earnestly 
recommended. 

Doubtless the principal of the school is right when 
she claims that training is the main cause of the chil- 
dren’s mental independence. She says: 

“We try, from the day he enters school, to make the 
little deaf child realize his own self-responsibility in 
every phase of his daily life here. As soon as he is 
able to do a thing for himself, thereafter he must do it 
alone. We seek, too, to give as much chance for indi- 
vidual choice as possible—to let the child choose his 
own way of performing little acts so long as his action 
harms no other member of the household.” 

Miss Adelaide Pybas, head teacher at the time of 
my visit in May, 1913, said: 

“T think the independence which you notice comes 
from the training we try to give them. For the six 
years I have been here our one object has been to make 
the child self-reliant, to make him depend upon himself 
and his own knowledge—not to turn to the teacher or 
supervisors for direction or assistance in every act he 
had to perform, every word he wanted to utter, or 
every sentence he needed to write.” 

All this is sound pedagogical doctrine and well lived 
up to at Scranton. Nevertheless, I do believe it is 
quite possible that the local environment, so stimulat- 
ing to an adult stranger in the town, plays some part 
in the psychological development along the currents 
of independent thought and self-reliance so markedly 
noticeable among the pupils of the Pennsylvania 
Oral School. 
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To digress for a moment: Has not this subject of 
early physical environment: (except in its sanitary 
aspects) been too constantly overlooked in our schools? 
Is it not possible that the passive mental attitude of 
some of our graduates, called in reproach ‘‘institu- 
tionalism,”’ might rightly be traced back to a composite 
picture, imprinted and re-imprinted on childish brains, 
of bare corridors, bare dormitories, long flights of clean 
stairs: whose balustrades (stupidly and sinfully) even 
girls nearing maturity are forbidden to touch in ascend- 
ing or descending; of neat graveled walks and geometri- 
cal flower-beds whose blossoms longing childish hands 
must never pluck? 

Our own visualizing experience ought to be of sug- 
gestive value here. Throughout our lives each of us, 
probably, carries a picture of his childhood’s environ- 
ment, and when the last hour comes each of us, like that 
poor old sinner, Falstaff, is quite likely to “babble of 
green fields’ which his childish eyes first looked on and 
loved. 

Surely, in many of our schools this permeating influ- 
ence of environment is too much neglected. He who 
would see it made the most of should visit the Clarke 
School at Northampton. 

The grounds at the Scranton school do not seem like 
‘‘grounds’’—which is the highest possible compliment 
that can be paid them. There are rocks to “play 
house” on, a brook to wade in, wild flowers to be picked 
freely, a base-ball ground the way boys want it, not 
the way some professor or director thinks it ought to 
be in order to ‘‘harmonize” with a ‘‘general plan.’’ 
Beyond the coal-breakers rises a blue range of moun- 
tains upon whose lower slopes are scattered farmhouses 
and comfortable barns. 

The original basis of human language was physical 
need, but the eternal basis of language development 
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is imagination. Here, at least, King Coal unquestion- 
ably comes into hisown. This wonder region of Scran- 
ton is for the good teacher (and there seems to be no 
other kind in the Pennsylvania Oral School) full of 
_ language opportunities. through which imagination 
may be made to run like a vitalizing electric-current. 

To the youngster of a non-mining locality, studying 
geography, the ‘‘surface”’ of the earth does not mean 
“‘erust”’ as it does, literally, to the Scranton child taken 
by his teacher to look at a ‘‘cave-in”’ which has swal- 
lowed up dwellings, people, and animals. The deaf 
children at Scranton, seeing sooty men and boys with 
lamps in their caps entering and emerging from mines, 
can easily imagine the miles and miles of underground 
passages where lurk dangers of gas, fire-damp, and 
falling rock. Soon they read the local papers. Heart- 
rending mining accidents and heroic rescues make 
subject matter for language lessons that are living, stir- 
ring, unforgettable. The language used by the older 
pupils at Seranton is not only good; it is often graphic. 

When I refer to “language’’ in these papers on the 
special excellencies of different schools for the deaf, I 
mean general language, not class-room exercises. The 
latter, as Miss Mabel Ellery Adams has acutely pointed 
out, are all substantially alike the whole country over— 
of precious little value in estimating the language 
results of any school. The thing that tells the story is 
the kind of language used outside of class-rooms con- 
cerning rational subjects. At the schools which it is 
my great privilege to visit I invariably ask permission 
to carry on written conversation with the older pupils 
out of class-hours. I hope it goes without saying that 
the subjects chosen to talk about with the children are 
such as should govern the proper courteous deference of 
a guest toward the opinions and preferences of his host 
or hostess. 
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At Scranton I talked with the older pupils mostly 
about the mines and about the lively progressive city 
spread above them. I found the language good and, 
in very many cases, I found it tinged with ideality—a 
not too frequent experience in these days with either 
hearing or deaf youth. 

Next to the underground world, I found that the 
great correspondence schools of Scranton most kindled 
the imaginations of the older boys and girls. Small 
wonder! He must be, indeed, a poor-spirited American 
citizen who can look unmoved at that magnificent 
central building of a system of intellectual self-help 
whose ramified lines reach out into every cranny of this 
great democracy, whose influence through work-shops, 
factories, mines, business houses, government depart- 
ments, and homes, by hundreds of thousands, has 
become of national import and consequence. 

Nearly every one of the older pupils at the school 
had visited and had grasped the far-reaching import- 
ance of this great Scranton institution, feeling his per- 
sonal ambition fired thereby. The teachers of the 
school seem to utilize all their local advantages for 
language teaching to the utmost, taking their classes 
out into the streets, suburbs, and parks often for lessons. 

In articulation and lip-reading a unique experiment 
was tried last year with apparently successfui results. 
It may be described best in the words of its originator, 
Miss Adelaide Hamilton Pybas, then head teacher 
at Seranton, now of the Institution for Improved 
Instruction, New York city. Miss Pybas writes: 


This dependence upon outside help which we have been 
discussing is what first led me to think that we were hurting 
the deaf child by giving him written language almost simul- 
taneously with spoken language. I found that pupils were 
not depending upon their own knowledge, but were constantly 
referring to conjugations which the teacher kept in view on 
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the blackboards, or to lists of nouns and pronouns. They had 
not established the habit of forming concepts, but were try- 
ing to use memory, and when memory failed they simply 
looked to the teacher for the missing word. This was es- 
pecially true of the spoken language. So I made a few tests 
in the upper classes. 

I wrote a few very well-known words on the blackboard and 
had pupils read them. This they did fairly well. The next 
day I took the objects of those same words and asked the same 
pupils to tell me orally the names. Invariably, they did not 
speak them as well as they read them. I therefore concluded 
that in the very beginning the child ought to have more prac- 
tice in the spoken use of language. I determined that he 
should have such practice until he had formed a clear concept 
of the spoken form—that he should establish the speech habit 
before he saw the written form, which is so very unlike the 
spoken form and which is liable to confuse him. 

In February, 1913, we adopted this plan of having no writ- 
ten language in the kindergarten class. But at that date the 
little children were already writing a few words. We dis- 
continued their writing. Soon we found that by using speech 
alone the pupils could get five or six times as much practice, 
or even more than that, in using a word than they could by 
saying it a few times and then writing it, as formerly. 

We used a great deal of sense training to stimulate the mind 
and to arouse curiosity. The very smallest and youngest 
pupils were held responsible for absolute attention in certain 
periods every day. In other exercises, also, the little child 
was made to depend upon himself wholly for the work without 
even a suggestion from the teacher. If the exercise were 
poster-making he had to make his own without help. 


Miss Pybas and the children were lucky in having 
a kindergarten teacher qualified and willing to carry 
out this experiment, Miss Eleanor P. Jones. Miss 
Jones’s invention and enthusiasm never fail. Her 
skilful use of mouth diagrams is especially remarkable. 
Invention seems to be encouraged in the Scranton 
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school. It showed itself in the work of nearly every 
teacher; of Miss Van Dusen in advanced geography; 
in the arithmetic, history, and language classes of all 
departments. 

Because of lack of funds, the Scranton school is 
weak in its manual-training department for boys. 
The principal says, frankly, that she does not blame 
the parents of older boys for wishing their sons to go 
to Mount Airy where technical instruction is prac- 
tically perfect, instead of allowing them to finish their 
course at Scranton. The girls are better off. Under 
the skilful and painstaking supervision of a most 
excellent and self-sacrificing matron, they learn to 
cook well. They also do good work in sewing. Of 
course here, as in every other school nearly, the girls 
do not have the advantages they should have in com- 
parison with what is done for boys in the direction of 
hand instruction. The same thing is true of the public 
schools in most cities. But for a deaf girl it is especially 
hard to find employment after she leaves school. 
Everywhere more should be done for the deaf girls in 
our schools. Economic conditions have so changed 
since the first schools for the deaf were founded that 
now almost as many girls in each graduating class as 
boys must become bread-winners—temporarily, at least. 

Manual training has come to stay. But there are 
two great pedagogical dangers in connection with it. 
These perils are no more apparent at the Scranton 
school than elsewhere, perhaps not so visible. Never- 
theless, they are universal and very real dangers. 

First, we make too much of the oft-quoted fact: 
‘‘Pupils who fail in intellectual work often succeed in 
the manual-training classes.’”’ Dwelling too much on 
this point may result in our letting down the bars and 
excusing ourselves for the intellectual failures whom, 
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with a sigh of relief, we shove into the workshops 
hoping they may “‘make good” there. Might they 
not have ‘‘made good” with us if we had worked a 
little harder, had studied individual mental needs a 
little more closely? As a matter of truth we all know, 
pragmatically, that nobody on earth needs to use his 
brain more constantly than a good artisan. The real 
truth about manual training is that it often awakens 
the brain. Should we not keep that fact in mind 
instead of the first postulate quoted? Not a choice 
between two lines, one intellectual and the other 
manual, but an amalgamation after the hand-work has 
stimulated the brain? Instead of letting the slower 
children drift away, bring them back to the teacher of 
the higher culture—to the teacher whose life joy it is 
to say to himself, daily: ‘‘I will teach these deaf children 
the highest truths I know in the simplest words I can 
find.”’ In every one of our schools there are such 
teachers—notably at Scranton. 

The second great danger is the gradual but sure 
encroachment of manual training upon language work. 
In all schools for the deaf the word language should 
be spelled, invariably, with a capital L. Here we have 
absolutely nothing in common with hearing schools. 
This is not the place to go into detail. Personally, 
however, I believe that never was the realization of the 
all-importance of language by young teachers at so low 
an ebb as it is to-day in the schools for the deaf. It 
would seem that every newly-employed manual- 
training teacher should be required to take a prelimi- 
nary normal course in the teaching of language before 
beginning his work with deaf children. I say frankly, 
feeling sure that the principal of the school will not be 
offended, that this conviction struck me forcibly at 
Scranton as I watched the intercourse between a young 
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manual-training teacher (a graduate from one of the 
highest technical schools in the United States) and his 
deaf pupils. This implies no criticism of the work 
done manually. Ihave noted the same thing elsewhere. 
Now the culture results aimed at by every good teacher 
in a school are affected by this steady encroachment 
of all manner of other branches of more or less import- 
ance upon the great, the all-necessary field of language. 
It would seem to be time that we language teachers 
formed a union for the protection of our deaf charges 
and of our own professional reputations. 

The very history of the Scranton School harks back 
to the day when this great subject of language was 
properly reverenced by all leaders in the work of teach-: 
ing the deaf—to the year 1883, when a devoted disciple 
of culture, a deaf man, the Rev. Henry Winter Syle, 
appeared before the Scranton Board of Control to urge 
aid for the little school for the deaf newly established by 
another devoted. clergyman, the Rev. J. M. Koehler. 
An interesting historical sketch of the school says: 
‘““Mr. Syle, himself a deaf-mute, ably presented in 
writing the need of a school being established in this 
section of the state. His address was wholly by writing, 
rapidly and eloquently expressed before his audience.” 
There is other testimony that this written address 
moved the audience deeply. How many graduates of 
state schools for the deaf, or of Gallaudet College, to-day 
could deliver publicly, in writing, such an address? 
When all is said and done, the use and comprehension 
of written language remains the supreme test of supreme 
value in judging results accomplished by any teacher 
of the deaf. Why, Oh why, one feels like crying out, 
is so plain a truth so constantly ignored in many schools? 

The Scranton school has always been fortunate in 
its directors, public-spirited citizens who have given 
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time, money, and personal interest to its steady develop- 
ment from the beginning. Among the early directors 
were Hon. L. A. Watres, Hon. Alfred Hand, and Mr. 
Henry Belin, jr. The personal services of Mr. Henry 
Belin, jr., have been of immense value to the Scranton 
school. Through Mr. Belin’s efforts the oral method 
of instruction was adopted. The 10th of September, 
1883, a little school of twelve pupils received instruction 
orally in the chapel of the German Methodist Church. 
Miss Mary Allen, a pupil of that earnest pioneer of 
oralism, Miss Emma Garrett, was teacher. In June, 
1884, Miss Emma Garrett was chosen principal with 
Miss Allen as her assistant. Miss Garrett remained 
principal from 1884 until 1891, when she formed her 
‘‘Home for the Training in Speech of Deaf Children 
before They are of School Age,” an institution now 
continued successfully by her sister, Miss Mary S. 
Garrett. Of Miss Garrett’s work at Scranton the 
directors said: “Its efficiency and benefits were potent 
to all observers.” 

Miss Garrett was succeeded as Principal by Miss 
Mary B. C. Brown, under whose management the 
school continued to prosper. 

The present Principal is Miss Kate H. Fish, formerly 
teacher of articulation at Gallaudet College. Under 
Miss Fish the school has continued to increase steadily 
in efficiency and number. 

In May, 1913, at the request of its directors, the 
State of Pennsylvania formally accepted the Scranton 
school as a state institution, the acceptance to go into 
effect two years from date. By all friends and admirers 
of the school the hope is heartfelt that the state may 
be as faithful to its trusteeship in the future as have 
been its upbuilders and protectors in the past. 


SARAH HARVEY PORTER, 
Instructor in the Normal Department 
of Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
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In the beginning, in some respects, all children are 
alike. Elmer Burritt Bryan says, “For years a child 
is incapable of doing anything with precision and accur- 
acy.’ This we know is because of his imperfect develop- 
ment. I recall that, as a child, one of my greatest 
trials was that I could do nothing perfectly. 

This failure to be precise and accurate, however, must 
be overcome during childhood. A person’s making or 
marring depends upon a completeness and exactness of 
performance, and the absence of approximation. The 
want of character in a tramp is caused by imperfect 
training in childhood to do things completely and well. 
As the keynote of all achievement is efficiency, we can- 
not emphasize this principle too much. 

It is said that Booker T. Washington’s succes; is due 
to his early training in the systematic and complete 
performance of every task. Those who have been most 
successful in curing youthful criminals have magnified 
systematic and completed work as a curative. One’s 
character is the direct answer to his own life of action 
and behavior. 

We are tlod that usually a child’s impulse to do 
things is a symptom of growth. And so, every time we 
do a thing for a child that he is capable of doing for 
himself, we arrest his development. In line with this 
thought, in all pedagogy, the great thing is to strike 
while the iron is hot—to seize the wave of a child’s 
interest in anything before the ebb has come. Even a 
genius may fall short of his possibilities if the necessary 
means for developing the nervous system is not applied 
early in life, and a person who might be ordinarily suc- 
cessful may prove a failure because his latent capacities 


are not developed at the proper time. 
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Deaf children need to have their interest and curiosity 
excited. They need to be taught alertness. They 
should be educated to be curious about the right things 
also. 

In perfect development every part of a child—his 
physical, mental and moral capacities—should be awak- 
ened. Some people go through life half asleep, their 
best powers unused. We easily see the mean‘ng of 
college athletics. The person thoroughly alive phys- 
ically is also stimulated in his mental and moral life. 
If the physical-training teacher brings full life in the 
body and the classroom teacher quickens all of the 
intellect, these react upon each other and we have no 
waste of capacity, no talent wrapped in a napkin to be 
accounted for at the last day. 

Dr. Montessori says, ‘‘Any method whatever suffices 
to fit a sane and normal child for a useful and moral 
life.’ Now, we ask, what is the condition of the so- 
called abnormal deaf child, and what is his cure? We 
have here a child whose body is larger than his mind. 
The mental development has not kept pace with the 
physical. Such a child is foolish in his actions. From 
morning until night he is prompted to make senseless 
gestures and grimaces. He is apt to be stubborn. He 
is not ambitious. He does not like to use his mind. 
His memory is poor. What he learns is parrot work. 
He does not naturally think of applying it. He draws 
no conclusions for himself. He likes to meddle. He 
sees only the faults of others. He has little or no con- 
centration. His disposition, it may be, is ugly, and it is 
aggravated by his incapability. He has been indulged 
probably until he vastly overestimates the importance 
of his own ego. He lacks, as all deaf children do, the 
refining influence of an appeal through the ear. 

Now what are we to do with him? First, perhaps, 
we look for the cause of his abnormality and let this help 
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us determine a remedy; and we look for a bright spot 
in the desert of his deficiencies, a talent to cultivate and 
enlarge. Right here we bring ourselves to a study of 
ways and means. 

The entire educational world to-day is thrilled with 
the name of Montessori. The leading characteristic of 
the method is its so-called freedom—its release from the 
thralldom of compulsion. Let me quote from Dr. 
Montessori: “‘Discipline must come through liberty. 
We do not consider an individual disciplined when he 
has only been as artificially silent as a mute and 
immovable as a paralytic. That is an individual anni- 
hilated, not disciplined. We call an individual disci- 
plined when he has mastered himself and can therefore 
regulate his own conduct when it should be necessary 
to follow some rule of life.’’ 

I recall teaching a class in Bible geography with the 
use of a sand map and stereographic pictures. The 
children were so much interested in the objects and the 
story accompanying that there was no thought of dis- 
-cipline—it was unnecessary. The leading trait in 
childhood is love of novelty, and Dr. Montessori uses 
this for all it is worth. It is the old, old story of leading 
instead of driving. Children must not be “dumb 
driven cattle” if they would be “‘heroes in the strife.” 

And so, while we may not use the exact materials of 
the Montessori Method, we can adopt its principles to 
an extent to suit our needs. 

William Hawley Smith is quoted as saying that our 
American public-school system ‘‘was crystallized in war 
times. This led to the squad method of class drill 
which has persisted to the present day.’”’ Perhaps we 
have never questioned why our children are taught in 
school as soldiers are drilled, rather than as individuals 
with. separate souls. Dr. Montessori breaks away 
from this. 
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Elizabeth Ross Shaw, in a recent number of the 
School Journal, although she recognizes the great 
work of Dr. Montessori, makes some pointed criti- 
cisms of the method. She goes into the analysis of the 
brain to some extent. She calls attention to the fact 
that the cerebrum or larger brain acts when we do 
things that are difficult and require thought. The cere- 
bellum or ‘“‘little brain” is used when we do things from 
habit which do not require thought. You can button 
your glove from habit and let your mind run on some- 
thing entirely different. She points out that Dr. 
Montessori cultivates the lower or habit part of the 
brain and not so much the thinking part. Scientific- 
ally the upper and lower brain should be developed 
equally. Sensation and actions should be cultivated 
equally. She says Dr. Montessori’s weak point is that 
she “largely neglects the training of the cerebrum, and 
does not show delicate discrimination as to what forms 
of activity are really needed as lifelong automatic 
habits.”” Some one has remarked a similarity between 
the Montessori Method and the methods of animal 
trainers. Miss Shaw also criticises Dr. Montessori for 
a too early training in reading and writing. Scientific- 
ally speech should develop before reading and drawing 
before writing. It is natural to use first the power 
developed first. 

However, Dr. Montessori does not force any develop- 
ment. She puts the child in an attractive environment, 
full of possibilities, and lets him choose for himself what 
he will do. Weshould not forget, also, that the Montes- 
sori Method is for the abnormal, primarily, and they 
have not much power of original thought, and so their 
development has to be largely through the lower brain— 
through automatic habit. 

Dr. Montessori uses a method long employed in teach- 
ing defectives when she isolates one sense in order to 
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strengthen another; for instance, she blindfolds a child 
and lets him feel objects and know them by feeling— 
thus strengthening his sense of touch. It is thought by 
some that a child concentrates better when using one 
sense at atime. The average child learns more rapidly 
through the eye or ear alone than by using both at once. 
The moving-picture film for the eye, in silence, or the 
phonographic record for the ear, in darkness or with the 
eyes shut, produces the strongest and most lasting 
impression. 

It has been suggested that, as the materials for the 
House of Childhood have not been patented, why may 
not the teacher make them or such of them as would 
suit her special needs? Suppose a teacher had a set of 
materials for her children to use in spare moments as 
busy-work. They would lose no valuable time from 
their regular work, and yet they might develop along 
some line not touched by their regular work. 

Another calculation Dr. Montessori has left out of 
consideration. A person, in order to develop character 
and become a good citizen, needs to yield to compulsion 
and obedience—needs to be made to do what he doesnot 
like. The divine plan for the Israelites was to require 
obedience and to punish disobedience. This element 
can never be left out of any training of the young. We 
know how disagreeable and unendurable are the people 
who have known no will but their own. 

The fundamental of government is law, and a training 
to obedience is as much a part of our work as any other 
part, if we would develop citizens. And so we do not 
forget that freedom in education must not mean license. 
The contention of Dr. Montessori is that she reaches 
discipline without force. But the conservative mind 
will never allow that the force element can be elimin- 
ated entirely. In part, instead of getting discipline 
through freedom, we get freedom through discipline. 
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Another point however, the critics of Dr. Montessori 
seem to forget. The method as a whole is intended 
only for the smaller primary children. There is plenty 
of time after the primary age for applying the Gary, 
Indiana, or any other method, and developing citizen- 
ship. 

There is one other disadvantage in any method that 
entertains chiefly. I once heard a public-school teacher 
say that the primary teachers found it hard to get real 
work from children who came from the kindergarten. 
They always had been entertained, and they still 
expected only amusement. 

Generally speaking, there is one point especially 
noticeable. In any grade of teaching it is the teacher 
that has the greatest comradeship—the most pleasur- . 
able fellow-feeling with her children—who achieves the 
most, and who most often reaches the point of contact. 

JENNIE L. COBB, 


Instructor in the Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pennsylvania. 


POULTRY RAISING. 


In this paper we make no claim of originality; we 
have no radical views to air nor an educational thesis 
to defend. What we shall try to do will be to put down 
briefly a record of what has been accomplished in | 
teaching poultry raising in the Colorado School. 

In 1904, Dr. Argo, the Superintendent, presented the 
idea of a poultry department to the Board of Trustees. 
The idea was indorsed and plans were laid to carry out 
the experiment. Several old buildings were moved out 
to the ranch about three quarters of a mile from the 
School; one hundred hens were purchased and the plant 
was started. Two or three of the deaf boys were de- 
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tailed to help care for the chickens, walking out and 
back each afternoon. This experiment was continued 
for three or four years, but it was found that the dis- 
tance from the School proved a great hindrance to the 
securing of the best care and the interest on the part of 
the pupils, so the educational idea, for the time, was 
abandoned and the outfit given over to the care of the 
dairyman. At the meeting of the Board of Trustees 
in August, 1912, the matter was again presented and 
permission granted to make another attempt. 

Plans were drawn for two houses which it was hoped 
to have in operation by October 20. Considerable 
time was spent in visiting chicken-houses in the neigh- 
borhood and many hours were consumed in the reading 
of bulletins. It is not until one attempts this task that 
he realizes the great diversity of views in the matter of 
houses, breeds, etc. After one year of operation in 
these first two houses we are finding many mistakes and 
are starting off on our second year having benefited 
from them. These first two houses were to be located 
near the Girls’ Hall, so had to be rather neatly con- 
structed. The specifications were as follows: “12 feet 
long east and west; 6 feet wide north and south; 4 feet 
high at the back and 6 feet high in front facing the 
south. Foundations to be of concrete 6 inches thick 
with a concrete floor 3 inches below the top of the wall, 
this to be filled later with 2 or 23 inches of sand. 
Formula for the concrete to be 1 to 6. The sill on top 
of the foundation to be 2. by 6 inches laid flatwise. 
The body of the house is to be 2 by 6 inch studding 
overlaid with pine flooring which in turn is to be covered 
with building paper and shingled with the best cedar’ 
shingles. At the west end 18 inches are cut off forming 
a compartment for feed and tools with outside doors. 
The lower part of this cut-off is to be used for nests 
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opening into the roosting room and accessible from the 
outside. Next to this, east, to be the roosting room, 
5 by 6 feet, with a window in the south fitted with both 
glass and burlap-covered sash. The scratching pen 
to be east, 5 by 6 feet, and enclosed on south end by 
rabbit wire. The door to the yard to be in this room. 
The yards to be 20 feet east and west and 21 feet north 
and south. The fence to be 7 feet high, of rabbit 
wire, with a board 2 by 12 inches running around the 
whole at the bottom. All the woodwork to be painted 
three coats and the cracks puttied so as to keep out 
vermin.” 

These houses were designed to accommodate twelve 
hens; it will be noticed that the floor space of the roost- 
ing room is 30 square feet, giving 23 square feet to a bird 
or a total of 5 square feet including the scratching pen. 
As to this we shall have more to say later. 

These two houses were finished according to schedule 
and on October 25 were stocked; No. 1 with 12 Barred 
Plymouth Rocks costing 87 cents each, No. 2 with 12 
Rhode Island Reds costing 51 cents each. Now came 
our problem. Just who should be selected to care for 
these? It was decided to give No. 1 into the care of 
' blind girls and No. 2 to deaf girls. In order to secure 
the interest desired and give the benefits, if there were 
any, the greatest number'of members was desired; but 
here we saw our first mistake. The profits from 
12 birds would necessarily be small when distributed 
‘among 10 or 12 members, but it was found that the plan 
would have to be carried out that way. Right then it 
was decided that Nos. 3 and 4 should be made larger. 

The experiment-was given the name of ‘‘Colorado 
School for the Deaf and the Blind Experimental Poultry 
Stations Association.’”’ ‘The Superintendent remarked, 
in announcing the name, that if its handle did not kill 
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it, it might survive. The Association was to comprise 
four stations known as Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, each of which 
was to be an organization of its own. The officers 
of the General Association consist of a president and 
a secretary, elected for one school term. The president 
may be any officer or teacher of the school that the 
members may select. The secretary. is chosen from 
among the membership of the Association. The meet- 
ings of this general Association are held the first Monday 
of each month and matters of interest to the entire 
organization are discussed, reports are made, and divi- 
dends distributed. Each station has its own officers, 
known as the president and the secretary-treasurer. 
These several organizations meet once a week to talk 
over affairs pertaining to their own individual stations. 

Considerable outside work has been done in order 
to arouse and maintain interest in this experiment; 
many of the older pupils have visited the annual 
poultry show held in the city; one of the teachers 
dissected a chicken before the pupils and passed around 
the parts to be named, and the Superintendent has 
issued bulletins from time to time dealing with the 
different breeds and the care and the feed required in 
order to make the work a success. Subscriptions have 
been given to several of the best magazines and Uncle 
Sam has sent us several copies of each of his bulletins. 

Six blind girls were selected to care for No. 1 and 
twelve deaf girls for No. 2. Station No. 1 had had their 
chickens about two weeks when they began to lay. 
No. 2 did not begin to reap any revenue until November 
25 or about a month after beginning operation. Each 
station adopted its own rules as to the division of the 
work. No. 1 had two girls take entire charge for a 
week; No. 2 with 12 members had three girls a week 
assume the care. The Superintendent announced that 
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he would furnish the food and the supplies free and 
charge no rent until February 1. 

In the meantime work was going on with Stations 
3 and 4, which it was decided to construct on very 
different lines from those of 1 and 2. We quote from 
one of the bulletins issued by President Argo: ‘‘Stations 
3 and 4 are really one house 14 by 18 feet with a parti- 
tion cutting it into two rooms each 9 by 14 feet. They 
face south and have a window at the south end 24 by 
4 feet which can be closed by a muslin-covered curtain 
hinged at the top. The doors, 2 by 6 feet, are in the 
sides, and in the bottoms of these are small doors 6 by 
8 inches for the use of the chickens. The house is 
4+ feet at the north and 6 feet at the south. It is 
sheeted, papered, and shingled on the outside and lined 
with 6-inch flooring on the inside. The roosts are 
in the back end, the one nearest the front being about 
14 feet from the opening.” Each room, you will 
notice, has an area of 126 square feet and because of 
its open front can easily accommodate 30 hens. The 
roosts are set so far back that they are entirely free 
‘from draughts. This, to our mind, is the one great 
thing to be guarded against. The chicken wants the 
air, but it does not want it blowing in from a nearby 
opening. The yards run 12 by 40 feet for each station. 
We felt that Stations Nos. 1 and 2, because of the 
necessity of the case, that is, their situation, had to be 
constructed on a little better line than the average 
man’s need would require and in Nos. 3 and 4 we 
planned to build a model house that would be within 
the reach of any of our pupils’ means and still fit their 
needs, if upon leaving school they should wish to 
‘“‘keep chickens.” The total cost of Stations 3 and 4 
was 80 dollars each. This included 30 dollars for labor, 
which cost, in the case of many of our students, could 
be almost entirely dispensed with. 
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Stations 3 and 4 were stocked about the first of 
January; No. 3 with 30 nondescripts from the ranch, 
worth about 50 cents each, and No. 4 with 30 White 
Leghorns, costing 60 cents each, purchased from a 
good strain. No. 3 was given to 8 blind boys and No. 4 
to 12 deaf boys. 

About the last of January, President Argo announced 
that a rental charge, beginning February 1, payable in 
advance, of 20 cents a month would be made for 
Stations 1 and 2 and 30 cents a month for Stations 
3and4. Beginning with this date all feed and supplies 
would be charged up to the respective stations. The 
members were urged to be alive to their opportunities 
to get table scraps from the kitchen, thus reducing the 
cost of their feed. Two books were given to each 
secretary-treasurer, the one, called an egg record, was 
a small book 2 by 5 inches which could be carried in 
the pocket, and in this was recorded opposite the date 
the number of eggs received and the number sold; the 
other book was about 4 by 5 inches, ruled for dollars 
and cents, the left-hand page being used for receipts, 
the right for expenditures. We give below a sample 
page: 


Receipts. | Expenditures. 


Feb. Brought Forward Cash | $4.93 |$ 


25 | Sale 1 doz. Mrs. Allen |Cash| — .30 | To Colo. School on Feed Bill | .77 
26 Sale 2/12 doz. J. Alford |Cash| | 
27 | Sale 1 doz. Mrs. Allen |Cash| — .30 


28 | Sale 11/12 doz. Dr. Argo | Cash | .28 2 eae ** Rent Bill 
Total 5.86 | 
3.08 | 
23 


Expenditures 


| 

| 

|_ 9.08 | 
Balance | $2.78 | 

| 


Dividend per member 


$3.08 
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These books were required to be kept accurately and 
balanced at the end of each month in the manner 
shown above, the balance corresponding to the cash 
on hand. 

Station No. 3 received its first egg on December 28, 
No. 4 its first on January 3. The record for January 
was: 

No. 1, 114 eggs; No. 2, 83 eggs; No. 3, 82 eggs; No. 4, 
118 eggs. 

On February 1 the stations were stocked with grain, 
and bills were made out on the typewriter by one of our 
deaf boys taking the course’ in Business Methods. 
This feed bill, together with the rent bili, was paid 
at the school office as soon as the secretary-treasurer 
had sufficient funds on hand. We find it considerable 
trouble to dole out the feed and supplies as needed, so 
have adopted a system of having one boy elected store- 
keeper. This boy will buy his feed at wholesale prices 
and charge the different stations about 10 per cent. 
above cost. This will relieve the management of a 
great deal of detail work. 

The system of feeding found to be the best suited to 
the needs of the hens and fitting best into our pro- 
gramme was to have the pupils on duty at each station 
feed mixed grain in the morning, consisting of about 
2 parts wheat, 2 parts corn, 1 part kaffir corn, 1 part 
oats, and a little millet. This was scattered into the 
straw of the scratching pen about 6.30 A. M. or, better 
still, the night before after the chickens had gone to 
roost. At recess, 10.30 A. M., table scraps were fed 
which were gotten from the school kitchen and carried 
over to the stations in’ buckets; in the evening, 
about 4 or 4.30, grain was fed again. The stations 
at all times were supplied with bran, beef-scrap, char- 
coal, oyster shells, and grit in self-feeders made by the 
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boys in the carpenter shop. Water was given in four 
quart utensils, renewed three times a day. Mashes 
of bran and shorts, sometimes mixed with a little corn- 
meal, was fed about twice a week. For green food 
cabbages, as often as they could be bought cheaply 
enough, were hung up in the house where the chickens 
could pick at them. The boys on duty at the several 
stations made flats and sprouted oats in the greenhouse. 
By starting a new flat a week for each station, the fowls 
had sprouted oats to eat about every other day. In 
the fall and spring the chickens were allowed out on 
the lawns. 

As to the disposal of the eggs, we felt that this was as 
important as the production, almost; so the pupils 
were encouraged to find the best market for their 
products. There are always people, especially in this 
section, who will pay exceptionally good prices for 
guaranteed fresh eggs. Eggs were sold to the teachers 
and their friends in town and whatever could not be 
disposed of in this way could always be sold to the 
school at about 5 cents a dozen above the wholesale 
price for good eggs. Of course this price as paid by 
the school was usually one-fourth less than could be 
secured if they were sold to other parties. 

Beginning with the March meeting the report of 
each station was given on blanks printed in the school 
printing office. These were then sent to the Editor 
of the Index to be published. We copy entire the 
report from the Index of the March meeting. 


EXPERIMENTAL PouLtTRY DEPARTMENT. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Colorado School for the Deaf and 
Blind Experimental Poultry Stations Association was held in the Gym- 
nasium, March 3, at 7 P. M., all the members present. 

The President stated that he had noticed evidences of carelessness in 
the care of one or two of the stations and advised that any member who 
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was not interested enough to think about: his work should get out and 
give some one else a chance. 

After some other advice on feeding and the prevention of lice, etc., 
the treasurers’ reports were called for and were presented as follows:— 


Sration No. Rocks. 
In Charge of Blind Girls. 
RECEIPTS: 
From sale of eggs 
EXPENDITURES: 
For feed purchased February Ist.................... $ 
For rent for February 
For eggs from Station 2. 


$3.15 


Hattie Blodgett, Treasurer. 


SratTion No. 2.—RuHopE IsLtanp Reps. 
In Charge of Deaf Girls. 
RECEIPTS: 
From sale of eggs 
EXPENDITURES: 


For feed purchased February Ist 
For rent for February 


Net receipts 


Elsie Webster, 7'reasurer. 


$4.53 
2.82 
.20 
.10 
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Station No. 3.—NONDESCRIPTS. 
In Charge of Blind Boys. 


RECEIPTs: 


EXPENDITURES: 


For feed purchased February Ist 
For rent for February 


Albert Mann, Treasurer. 


Station No. 4.—WHITE LEGHORNS. 
In Charge of Deaf Boys. 


RECEIPTS: 


EXPENDITURES: 


For feed purchased February Ist.................... $3.05 
For rent for February $3.35 


James Alford, Treasurer. 


Table showing comparative data as to cost, etc., for the month of 
February, 1913. 


Sta.1. | Sta. 2. | Sta.3. | Sta. 4. 


Number of members.............. 
12 
Average No. of eggs per hen 

Estimated cost of feed used...... 


Oty 


to 
or 
WOW: 


Per cent of laying hens | 
1.38 
Amount dividend to each member. .23 


ones 


EstHer LAwver, Secy. Gen. Assn. 


247 
$7.53 
$8.20 
| 
| 12 
16 
| 203 | 
12.6 
1 1 
Cost per egg in mills.............| 3.1 | 3.9 
45 | 
2.78 
| .23 
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You will note that the stations with 30 fowls have a 
higher cost per egg and the lowest per cent. of laying 
hens, but, because of the greater number of fowls, paid 
the highest dividend per member. This is the thing 
desired in order to hold the interest and keep the work 
up to standard. The cost per egg was found by finding 
the amount of feed on hand at the end of the month and 
subtracting it from the amount of feed and rent bills 
rendered. 

The arrangement of having two or three members 
of each station assume the care for the week worked out 
well but it was noticed that the members not on duty 
paid almost daily visits to their fowls. On Saturday 
the boys on duty for the week would clean up the house, 
removing the droppings for the week and spraying the 
roosts. 

Below is given a table showing the results for the 
year of operation from February to June: 


RECAPITULATION OF RESULTS. 
February 1 to June 1, 1918. 


Sta. 1. Sta. z. Sta. 3. Sta. 4. 
Total number of eggs.............. 902 1031 1686 1919 
$22.24 $24.45 $42.37 $45. 
Total expenditures $4.83 $8.88 $6.7 
Total net receipts.................$17.05 $19.62 $33.49 $38.7: 
Total dividends to each member.... $2.84 .63 $4.78 $3.2: 
Per cent. of laying hens 5e 
Cost per egg in mills 


It will be noted that No. 2 with 12 hens and 6 mem- 
bers, operating from February to June, ended the year 
with a laying per cent. of 63.8 and total dividends of 
$2.84 per member, while No. 3, operating from February 
to June with 30 hens and 12 members, ended the year 
with a laying per cent. of but 46.8-and dividends of 
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$4.78 per member, the cost per egg being about the 
same, 5.7 and 5.3 mills respectively. We are not 
prepared to say that the breed of hens placed in No. 1, 
the Barred Plymouth Rock, is the best fowl to keep, as 
so much may have depended upon the care and feeding, 
but we feel that a larger number than two birds to a 
member is desirable. 

We do not offer these tables as comparative data 
from which to form a conclusion as to the best breeds 
to keep. Of course the question arises as to whether 
No. 1 could have gotten a laying per cent. of 63.8 if 
they had had 30 fowls to care for. If they could have 
done so and the cost per egg had not increased (which 
by the way is the highest of any of the stations), then 
their total profits would have been far above that of 
No. 4. It is not to be supposed that a private indivi- 
dual can produce eggs at this cost where he has thirty 
hens and scraps only from a small family and feed 
bought at retail prices. 

This year a rental charge of 75 cents a month has 
been made to Stations Nos. 1 and 2, 60 cents to Stations 
3 and 4, and 50 cents to Stations 5 and 6. This has 
been computed on a 4 per cent. basis on the cost of 
house and stock, and 3 per cent. on depreciation of 
Stations Nos. 1 and 2, and 4 per cent. on depreciation of 
Stations 3, 4, 5, and 6. In the case of Nos. 1 and 2 
the total cost was not taken as the basis of computation, 
as a considerable part of the cost was borne by the 
School, since they were constructed on somewhat better 
lines than necessary, as explained above. 

This year we have profited by the experience of the 
past and have torn out the partitions between the roost- 
ing-room and the scratching-pen in Nos. 1 and 2 and 
have added on ten feet to the south end of each house, 
thus making these houses similar to Nos. 3 and 4, a 
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slight modification of the Wood’s open-air house. 
We have also added two new stations, numbered 
5 and 6, similar in design to 3 and 4, which have been 
stocked with 30 Barred Plymouth Rocks, about one 
half pullets, and 30 Indian Runner Ducks, respectively. 

Our difficulty in the past has been that we had to 
proceed along new lines and find things out for ourselves. 
Books, papers, and bulletins all differ in regard to the 
floor space required per hen, as to the best kind of 
feed, ete. At one time we thought that the chickens on 
the roost did not have enough room, either laterally 
or from end to end, and all the books consulted differed 
on the subject, one saying the roost should be 8 inches 
from the rear wall, another claiming 10 inches to be the 
correct distance; one claiming that each bird of the 
White Leghorn type should be allowed 8 inches on the 
roost, another stating that 7 inches was sufficient. 
The only way that we could find out and make certain 
that our stock was not being over-crowded was to visit 
the stations at night and with the aid of an electric 
hand-light, find out if the tails were pushed up against 
the rear wall, or if any were crowded off the roost. 
By such observation we decided that the roosts should 
be 12 inches out from the rear wall and that each bird 
should be allowed 7 inches of space laterally on the roost. 

Now, a word as to what we had hoped to accomplish 
and how far we succeeded. We had never hoped to 
make chicken experts of our pupils, but observation 
and actual experience have taught us that a few chickens 
rightly cared for will increase the revenue of any house- 
holder, even when carried on in the back yard, and, if 
conducted in connection with the farm, it can be made 
the source of considerable income. Regular, intelligent 
care and eternal vigilance are the price of success. Of 
course the breed has a good deal to do with it, but it 
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would be safe to say that any one of the five breeds that 
we have experimented with ought to give good results 
as a utility fowl. Certain it is that in our pupils has 
been aroused an interest in this branch of work which 
later may be carried on by nearly every one of them, and 
a familiarity with the most common breeds found to be 
profitable in this section of the country. 

As to the classroom work or purely educational 
exercises connected with this industry, we feel that it 
has proved an important adjunct to the regular exer- 
cises of the school. The specifications of the houses 
as they were being planned were given to several of 
the older classes, and plans were drawn in the classroom 
so as to familiarize the pupils with the technical lan- 
guage used and the method of reading plans. For 
arithmetic exercises the older classes kept the following 
data on their wall slates, changing it each morning as 
the reports came in from the several stations. 


Cuart I. 
March 18. 


Eggs. Bill. L.P.C. 
No. lis $2.35 ahead thismorning 142 $1.20 65.7 
No. 2is$.... ahead this morning 
No. 3is$.... ahead this morning 
No. 4is$.... ahead this morning. 
Other corme, such as follows, could be brought i in 
at this point: 
They are $2.35 to the good this morning. 
They are $2.35 long this morning. 
They are $2.35 on velvet this morning. 
They are $2.35 ahead of the game this morning. 
They are $2.35 on easy street this morning. 
They are $2.35 plus this morning. 
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Or, in the first part of the month when they would have 
their bills to pay and before enough revenue had come 
in to cover these, the following terms could be used: 

They are $.... behind this morning. 

They are $.... to the bad this morning. 

They are $ shy this morning. 

They are $.... minus this morning. 

They are $.... behind the game this morning. 

They are $.... in the hole this morning. 

They lack $.... this morning. 

They are short $.... this morning. 

In order to complete Chart 1 the total number of 
eggs to date must be found, the value figured at the 
price or prices per dozen, and the bills for the month 
subtracted. In order to get the laying per cent. of a 
station the exercise would be somewhat as follows: 

Station No. 1 has received 142 eggs from March 1 
to March 18. 

Station No. 1 has 12 hens. 

Therefore Station No. 1 has a laying per cent. of 
733, of 100 per cent., or 65.7 per cent. 

Many other exercises came up as the work proceeded 
and at the end of the month printed blanks similar to 
the table shown for February were distributed to the 
more advanced pupils and each was required to fill 
in with the correct information. If it were desired to 
give further exercises in percentage, examples involving 
the gain per cent. of one station over another could be 
worked up. 

In language work the field bristled with opportuni- 
ties; nearly every class above the second grade could 
get and use the expression, ‘‘How does Station No. 1 
stand this morning?” and the answers could be varied 
as suggested above. The different poultry journals 
were brought into class and articles discussed. Reports 
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were written and corrected of the various meetings held. 
If at any time a pupil should go into the business on a 
large scale, we feel that he will have language basis 
enough to read poultry literature intelligently. 

There is much to be learned yet in conneection with 
the teaching of this industry, and we feel that we have 
but made a beginning. Future events may show 
better ways, with an economy of time and energy in pre- 
senting the essentials, and when such are discovered we 
shall ever be ready to accept them. 

Certain it is that an interest has been aroused on the 
part of the pupils by which wonders are being accom- 
plished in the practical teaching of language and 
arithmetic, and more especially they are made to feel 
the responsibility that comes from possession, and the 
very close and intimate relationship that prevails 
all through life of the material returns to the interest 
and intelligent care given to one’s work. 


EDWIN LOUIS LaCROSSE, 
Instructor in the Colorado School, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


THE DEADNESS OF EDUCATION. 


THE progressive teacher longs to find the way to 
impart education without the stress and strain upon the 
child’s nervous system that exists at the present day. 
All children love to learn and will be sincere in their 
efforts if we can only provide the proper means and 
conditions. That is the secret of the success of Dr. 
Montessori’s method, which has aroused so much inter- 
est and enthusiasm among educators. Experience 
instead of dreary detail study would do much to 
develop the nature of a child. 
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To have a better race we must obey the law of develop- 
ment. A child’s development can no more be forced 
than the opening of a bud. Nature demands her time 
and her method. 

I am convinced that children do best and learn most 
from things in which they are interested, and there is 
more discipline, or actual training of power, where 
there is interest than where the subjects are repulsive 
and arbitrary. The capacity of children for the absorp- 
tion of information is remarkable and is not usually 
realized by their instructors. 

How unnatural is the system that chains a child to a 
hard seat and a desk and compels it to sit immovable 
hour after hour, forbidding a whisper, a wriggle, or a 
giggle; while to laugh is a crime punishable by—well, it 
might as well be death to some children. It stifles the 
life of the child and its energy is misdirected. The 
system was never devised for the good of the child but 
for the tradition of the cranks who turn the cranks. 

Watch children play. They are interested, so quite 
naturally they play harder than they work. If they were 
interested in their studies they would work as hard as 
they play. Interest is everything. That’s all. 

If there were only a way to make the gaining of knowl- 
_edge more of a pleasure and less of a hardship to the 
deaf! 

How many little hearts are wrung and small faces are 
tear-stained because those in authority fail to realize that 
children are not born mind-readers! Long before a 
child can take or exchange ideas it has gained a store of 
general information, far more in fact than most teachers 
ever give it credit for. It may not speak nor hear, but 
it can see, and its knowledge is based largely upon what 
sight has conveyed to its brain. So it sees no sense in 
the twenty-six arbitrary characters we compel it to 
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learn, and the funny marks we want it to scrawl mean 
nothing to it. Then the squeaks and squalls, hisses, 
howls, and groans its teachers compel it to emit are no 
fun at all, and what’s it all for anyway? 

“Show me something useful,” is the attitude of the 
child, ‘‘and if I like it I’ll see what Icando. If I don’t 
like it—well, I’ll not try it—so there!’ 

But we persist, and then we wonder why Johnnie is so 
obstinate and Mary is so stupid, and we resent it greatly 
when they venture to tell us with more truth than polit- 
ness that we are obstinate and stupid. 

Unless you are deaf yourself you cannot realize how 
keenly alive the deaf are to the avidity with which the 
brain grasps the meaning of things seen with the eye. 
Children will give instant response to anything prac- 
tical and whatever moves and does something will at 
once claim their attention. The deadness of much 
education is due to the absence of things moving arid 
doing in the schoolroom. 

Notwithstanding modern improvement and curri- 
culums the greatest sin of instruction in all schools is 
‘“‘words, words, words.”” Granted that our pupils suffer 
from a woeful lack of language with which to express 
themselves, still there are many occasions when actions, 
gestures, pictures, objects will make clear in a few 
moments what a current of words has failed to show. 

For generations we have followed the pouring-in 
method. Children’s minds are treated like tanks. 
Everything is poured in with the hope that something 
will remain. Sometimes things do. But, unfortu- 
nately, quite frequently what happens to remain is a 
matter of astonishment to teachers, being woefully mis- 
understood and therefore useless. 

Supposing you had never seen a certain animal and 
were given the following description: 
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“The creature is about five feet long and four and a 
half feet high. It has four long legs and a tail. It is 
covered with hair. On its head are two long ears. 
Sometimes it has horns.” 

How would you sketch such an object? What resem- 
blance would it have to the original? Yet the above is a 
fair sample of some descriptions given children who 
have asked for information. 

School work needs to be real, not artificial. 

Manual work is being introduced into every progres- 

‘sive school and it gains the interest and application of 

children as the studying of books never does. When 
they work together they are social and co-operative; 
when they sit silent and motionless in a schoolroom they 
are isolated and individual. When they are making 
something they are active and alert; if they are compelled 
to do something that to them is unnatural they are 
uninterested and apathetic. 

Education is not a process of imparting information; 
it has been too much so regarded in the past. Educa- 
tion is efficient only when it trains the student to think 
and act for himself; to use head, hand, and heart, and to 
work out his own problems. 

Our public-school curriculums are overloaded with 
useless truck. Hours of valuable time are wasted on 
subjects that could well be dispensed with. 

What possible interest can children have in persons 
and events of past centuries? Give them a daily news- 
paper and teach them history from that. That will 
lead to the study of geography, to the physical geo- 
graphy of the countries that may be brought into dis- 
cussion, to natural history and botany and geology, and 
even arithmetic—that bugbear of so many children. 
The ancient historical events can be cleverly sugar- 
coated and slipped in among the modern happenings. 
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And where the arithmetic occurs it will have some prac- 
tical bearing upon other things and not be a mere 
jumble of figures that never seem to come out right for 
some poor unfortunates. 

Nature is a sealed book to the average child and the 
study of it is so formal as to arouse resistance in the 
children. Even in the country the children have little 
contact with nature as set forth in some text-books. A 
few hours spent out of doors among the flowers, fruits, 
trees, and all creatures of nature will teach more than 
weeks of cut-and-dried text-book studying. 

What good is there in tearing to pieces and dissecting 
English that it has taken months and years of effort for 
the children to learn?—not to master; few ever master 
the intricacies of the English language. It is as if we 
laid a good foundation and built upon it with great care 
and effort, only later to tear away the foundation and 
leave the building propped up on jacks in a decidedly 
unstable condition. 

If their instructors use correct English the pupils will 
naturally do so also, so far as they understand it. Of 
what benefit is it to them to take a sentence and tear it 
all to pieces into nouns, verbs, adverbs, adjectives, 
phrases, definitions, and all the rest of it? No normal- 
minded person goes through life dissecting the English 
heard or used. Life is too short and there are too 
many other things of greater importance to the children 
that should be taught them. 

To the average child grammar is about the most life- 
less and uninteresting study ever invented to torment 
them. If grammar must be taught, its proper place is in 
the high school or college. Who enjoys reading where 
every word must be explained, where paragraphs and 
phrases must be considered, and the whole article must 
be dissected and classified under rules of grammar? 
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The sense of the story is lost. The interest is deadened, 
not stimulated. Reading becomes a dreaded ordeal 
instead of a pleasure and a comfort and a delightful 
pastime. 

It is difficult for most children born deaf to see the 
point of a story, but there are always some who will; 
having found it, let them give the story in their own 
manner or in their own words to their mates, and notice 
how quickly the interest is stimulated and how eager 
they are to find it for themselves in following their 
stories. I believe in occasionally allowing the child- 
ren to teach one another. Our adult minds are too far 
in advance of their undeveloped intellects always to be 
able to grasp what the obstacle for them is, but a child 
is usually able to help another over a difficulty it has 
surmounted itself. 

In our profession, cut-and-dried programmes from 
day to day are death to spontaneous enthusiasm and 
awakened interest. We must seize upon the things 
that are of interest at the moment, whether it be an 
earthquake on the opposite side of the earth or the vic- 
tory of the home team in some game. 

A thousand things interest the children and we must 
not forget that they interested us once upon a time. 
Whatever the subject of interest we must seize upon it 
and make it the basis of alesson. Later, if it still seems 
important, we can lead our pupils to more serious affairs. 

We want first-hand facts of life, not diluted book 
knowledge. We want originality. It grows more 
precious every year. We want imagination, the ulti- 
mate faculty; knowledge is not a force but an advisor of 
action. Not the learned but the thinkers have given 
the most to the world. Learning is profitless unless it is 
set to earning. A person with learning but no earning 
power is like a store-house overstocked with useless 
goods. 
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Modern educational processes are like those of a mill. 
The subjects are piled up and fed into a hopper (the 
children) in job lots. They go home with an armful of 
books and lessons enough to keep them up half the 
night, instead of frolicking and sleeping as they should. 
No child under the sun can master all the subjects forced 
upon him; its a smattering of one thing and a dash of 
another and no one thing clearly understood nor thor- 
oughly mastered. We treat him as meat is treated in 
an automatic metal sausage factory. In an effort to 
improve things we keep piling up the subjects, while 
what is wanted is fewer subjects and these of a kind that 
are necessary in this day of competition and specializa- 
tion—essentials not non-essentials. 

We are living in a strenuous age and the most serious 
question threatens to be the procuring of bread. We 
must educate along practical, not theoretical lines, to 
meet the fray of the world in the arena of life. 

People are not what they are because of the teachers 
they have had, but because of what they have done 
personally. The underlying principle of real education 
is that the children will educate themselves happily if 
the subjects are presented in such a way as to make 
them feel that they have achieved the results them- 
selves. 

It requires courage to go against traditions but any 
piece of driftwood can float with the stream. Are we 
giving the children a square deal? Are we giving them 
what the citizens of the country pay for and have a 
right to expect? Are we educating them to be creators, 
thinkers, workers? The world wants men and women 
of efficiency and their careers will take care of themselves. 


SYLVIA CHAPIN BALIS, 
Instructor in the Ontario School, 
Belleville, Ontario. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS FOR SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF. 


In a review of how the various states of the Union 
have seen fit to undertake measures for the education of 
their deaf children, it is especially interesting to con- 
sider how far they have taken cognizance of it in their 
organic laws; to discover what states have deemed the 
matter sufficiently worth while to incorporate it in the 
constitution, and in what manner attention has been 
directed to the matter. As we know, practical provi- 
sion for the education of the deaf has long since been 
accomplished in all the states, but when we find this 
provision included as part of the state’s law of existence, 
we are ready to count it as having been very notably 
buttressed, as it were, by a permanent guarantee. This 
regard, while not necessary actually for the continuance 
of the schools, is none the less highly commendable— 
and indeed is one that should be declared in every state. 

Such provision relates both to the care and to the 
education of the deaf, and is more direct in some states 
than in others. Reference in some form is at present 
found in the constitutions of twenty-seven, or a little 
over half of the states. These are Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, ‘Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, and West 
Virginia.’ 

1The constitutions of many of the states also provide for the educa- 
tion of all their children, and the deaf could well be included here. 
Moreover, in the constitution of Nebraska, VIII,12, there is a provision 
for children growing up in mendicancy and crime, and in the Wyoming, 
VII, 18, that such charitable, penal, or reformatory institutions shall be 
established as the claims of humanity and the public good require. In 
either of these the provision might be construed to apply to schools for 


the deaf. 
(260) 
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New York in 1846 was the first state to make refer- 
ence thus to the deaf. Michigan, however, in 1850 was 
the first state to provide directly for their education, 
followed in 1851 by Indiana and Ohio. Of the forty-two 
states adopting constitutions since 1846, twenty-seven 
have made reference to the deaf, while fifteen have failed 
to do so. Of the twenty states adopting constitutions 
since 1889, sixteen, or three-fourths, have made such 
provision.’ In the constitutions of some states, as 
Michigan, Mississippi, New York, and South Carolina, 
there were provision; in the preceding as well as the 
present drafts. 

It is to be noted, however, that many of the states 
that make special reference to the deaf have compara- 
tively recent constitutions, while in others where no such 
provision is found the present constitutions date far 
back in our national history, and were in fact adopted 
before attention had been called to the needs of the deaf. 
Hence, in general, it is not to be concluded from the 
mere presence or absence of a constitutional provision 
reference that certain states are really more solicitous 
than others for the education of their deaf children. 

The language of these constitutional provisions 
varies somewhat. In all of them, with the exception of 
that in Minnesota, the blind are coupled with the deaf, 
and unless the provision is under the caption of ‘‘educa- 
tion’ the insane are provided for in the same clause. 
In several instances there is more than one reference. 
The more usual statement is that institutions for the 
deaf, the blind, and the insane shall be established and 
maintained, or fostered and supported, by the state, as 


! The constitution makes no reference to the deaf other than in pro- 
visions for schools, except in the case of Mississippi, where they are 
exempted from a certain tax. 
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in Arizona,’ Colorado,? Florida,* Idaho,‘ Kansas,> 


Michigan,® Montana,’ Nevada,® Ohio,? South Caro- 
lina,” Utah," and Washington.” In South Carolina 
the school is also exempted from taxation. In Arkan- 
sas” it is “the duty of the general assembly to provide 
by law for the support of institutions for the education 
of the deaf and the blind, and the insane;” and similar 
provisions are found in the constitutions of Indiana,“ 
Mississippi” and Oklahoma.” 

The other states have less direct or authoritative 
references in their constitutions. In West Virginia” 
the legislature “may make suitable provision for the 
blind, mute, and insane whenever it may be practica- 
ble,’”’ while in North Carolina® the matter seems also 
optional. In Minnesota’ we find an amendment by 
which the public debt is increased for the purpose of 
establishing certain public institutions, including a 
school for the deaf. In the South Dakota constitu- 
tion” the several charitable and penal institutions, 
which include a school for the deaf, are enumerated, 
while direction is given to the sale of land held for the 
benefit of the school, which is also true of most states 
having grants of the public land. In the Texas con- 
stitution?! a permanent fund is provided from the lands 
which had been granted prior to its adoption, while 
reference is also made to the printing to be done at the 
school. In the North Dakota constitution” the lands 
from Congress are declared to be a perpetual fund and 
inviolable, while the location of the schools is also pro- 
vided for. The Alabama constitution” declares that 

1XI, 1; XXII,15. *VIII,1. *XIII, 1, adopted the same year that 
the school was established. *X,1. ®VII,1. ®XI,15. 7X,1; XI, 12. 
8XTII, 1. °VII,1. “XII, 1; X, 4. ™X, 10; XIX, 2,3. 1; 
XIX, 2. XIX, 19. “EX, 1. “VII, 209. ‘*XIII, 2; XXI, 1. 
12. XI, 10. “IX, 14, as amended. *XIV,1. *'VII,9; XVI, 
21. *IX, 159; XIX, 215. *XIV, 267. 
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the legislature is not empowered to change the location 
of the school. The New York provisions’ have refer- 
ence to the subsidies granted to private institutions 
under the control of corporations, it being stated that 
“nothing in the constitution shall prevent the legis- 
lature from making such provision for the education and 
support of the blind, the deaf and dumb, and juvenile 
delinquents * * * as it may deem proper,” and 
that the legislature is not to be prohibited from action 
by the provision that the credit or land of the state may 
not be given to private associations, corporations, or 
undertakings. In Louisiana’? similar reference is 
made to state aid. The Virginia constitution® in stat- 
ing the composition of the state board of education men- 
tions the school. In New Mexico‘ the school is enumer- 
ated as an educational institution. 

As a rule, in the several constitutions the provisions 
relating to schools for the deaf are found under some 
” “state institu- 
tions,’ or “miscellaneous.”” In the South Carolina con- 
stitution the provision is found under the caption 
“charitable” and in North Carolina under “charitable 
and penal.”’ Under the heading of “education” are the 
provisions in the constitutions of Arizona (one clause), 
Michigan, Mississsippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma (one 
clause), Texas (though under the sub-title ‘‘charitable’’), 
Utah (one clause), and Virginia, while in Colorado the 
school is classified as educational. 


general head such as “‘public institutions, 


HARRY BEST, 
University Settlement Society, 
New York City. 


IVITI, 9, 14. 753. *XII, 11. 
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LIP-READING LESSONS.—V.* 


Ir is very essential in talking and reading to lip- 
readers that we give the natural rhythm and phrasing. 
Very often a good lip-reader may be confused by one 
not accustomed to talking to the deaf, speaking in a 
monotonous, word-at-a-time way, thus giving over- 
prominence to unimportant words and thereby ob- 
securing the key-words of the sentence. 

In teaching a congenitally deaf child to talk, if the 
teacher from the very earliest years insisted upon the 
child’s phrasing and accenting the important words, 
thus ‘‘How are’you?” instead of “How are you?” 
the child’s speech would soon take on naturalness; and 
if in talking to the children we spoke naturally and 
phrased as we do to our hearing children, they would 
be much better lip-readers. 

Some years ago I formed a club of the various adult 
lip-reading students I had had and we met twice a 
month. In order to give some variety to the drill work 
I wrote stories incorporating difficult combinations. 
The following is one I gave them on “‘squ.”’ 

Some squatters took possession of a square lot near 
the Squire’s farm. They were an Indian, his squaw 
and children. They built a square, squatty, squalid 
hut to live in. The man and his squaw were continually 
squabbling over the selling of squabs and squashes. 
They raised the squabs in a square pigeon-house. 
They raised the squashes for pigs which were con- 
tinually squealing and annoying the neighbors, who 
threatened to send for a squad of police and drive them 
off the place. 


*Continued from the March number of the Annals, page 193. 
(264) 
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Within sight of the squatty shanty was the harbor 
where lay the English squadron. A squeaky door was 
as much of a nuisance as the squealing pigs, who used 
to try and squeeze under the fence into the Squire’s 
garden, where some fine squash vines were growing. 
They were Hubbard squash and no doubt the pigs were 
attracted by their brilliant yellow color. The Squire 
was particular fond of squash pie; so too were the 
Indians, who were not at all squeamish about helping 
themselves to the Squire’s squash on a dark night when 
a squall was coming up over the bay where the squadron 
lay. The squall broke and completely destroyed the 
Indians’ squab house. 

The squaw’s squint-eyed baby was sick the same 
night and the father had to go for the doctor right in 
the worst of the squall. The doctor prescribed syrup 
of squills with a little lemon juice squeezed into it. 
How the hinges of the old door squeaked! and the pigs 
squealed! and the squaw moaned! and the squint-eyed 
baby screamed! Well, if one were at all squeamish it 
would be well to put cotton into one’s ears. The 
Squire felt inclined to squirt the hose upon the squeak- 
ing pigs. The squeaking door made the Squire squirm. 
Near the Squire’s window were a pair of squirrels and 
how they would squabble over the nuts they were 
collecting for the winter’s supply! The hens in the 
hen-house were continually squawking; so between 
the firing of cannon from the squadron, the squeaking 
of the door, the squealing of the pigs, the squalling of 
the squint-eyed baby, the squabbling squirrels, the 
squawking hens, and the roar of the squall, it made the 
Squire squirm and he wished with all his heart he could 
squelch the racket with a squirt from the hose and 
rid himself of his squalid neighbor and his squabbling 
squaw. 
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The squadron spread their squarish sails and sailed 
out of the harbor out of sight of the squirming Squire 
and the squabbling squaw and the squirrels and the 
squealing pigs and the squawking hens, and all the 
Squire had to look at was the squatter and his squaw, 
his field of squashes and the square squab house, now 
sadly demolished in the adjoining field. 

The squire was not at all inclined to squander his 
income, but the day he discovered that the squealing 
pigs had been sold, he felt that he certainly ought to 
celebrate; so he squandered a five-dollar bill in enter- 
taining his friend, who lived in the large square brick 
house on the other side of the harbor. He killed two 
squawking hens and had his favorite squash pie well 
flavored with rum; for the squire was not at all squeam- 
ish, neither was his friend, who lived in the square brick 
house on the other side of the harbor. This friend 
crossed the harbor in a square-rigged brig and on his 
way back was suddenly struck with a squall which 
nearly capsized his brig. 

The Squire often wondered how all the members of 
the squatter’s family were able to squeeze into the 
squatty, little, squalid tent. 

On the 4th of July the squint-eyed baby had some 
squibs to celebrate the day with and add to the noise of 
the squeaking doorand squawking hens. But the boom- 
ing of the cannon squelched all these minor squeals, 
squeaks, squawks, and squibs. 


A Story Usine ‘‘Scr.”’ 
THE SCRIBE. 


A scribe was married to a scraggy, scrawny, uninter- 
esting woman who, owing to the poor circumstances of 
her husband, the scribe, had to scrimp from morning 
till night in order to make both ends meet. 
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They lived in two rooms. A corner of the dining- 
room was screened off for a kitchen, and here their sup- 
pers of scrapple and breakfasts of scrambled eggs were 
cooked by the scrawny wife. 

Day after day the scribe sat at his desk scribbling 
away to earn sufficient scrip to meet their daily needs. 
But the poor scrawny wife had to scrimp to make her 
weekly allowance cover all their necessities and when 
one week she had scrimped to such purpose that she was 
able to buy some scrim to make curtains for their 
bed-room windows she felt that she deserved a word of 
praise for her scrimping. 

Fortunately, as neither of them was a scrapper, they 
lived harmoniously. Over the door was a scroll bearing 
this inscription from the Scriptures, ‘‘God is Love,” and 
love ruled their home and, in spite of her scrimping and 
his constant scribbling, they were happy. It was a 
scramble in the morning as to who should make their 
breakfast fire. 

The wife wanted to help the scribe in his work, but 
she was was such a scribbler that her handwriting was 
nothing but scrawl. She was scrupulously neat, how- 
ever, and was scrubbing from morning till noon. 

Having no children, they indulged in one pet, a parrot, 
which was continually screaming and screeching and all 
day long you would hear the scratch, scratch, of the 
seribe’s pen, the scrub, scrub, of the scrawny wife’s 
scrubbing brush and the screech and scream of the 
noisy parrot. 

Their rooms were on the first floor and just outside of 
the dining-room door was a scraper for one to scrape 
the mud from his shoes before entering. This was 
necessary, for they lived on an unpaved street and the 
poor wife would have been scrubbing constantly if the 
scraper had not been placed there for scraping the 
shoes. 
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One day the scribe while scribbling dropped a screw 
upon the floor. It rolled under the cook-stove, so that 
the scribe’s most careful scrutiny failed to locate it, but 
the next morning the scrupulously neat wife began her 
daily scrubbing and, of course, the screw came to light. 

The men for whom the scribe wrote had no scruples 
about making the poor scribe wait for his scrip. Then 
sometimes the frugal supper even lacked their dish of 
scrapple, and all they had were scraps left from the 
noon meal. 

One day the scraggy, scrawny wife had a brilliant 
thought; if her scribbling was only a scrawl, it might do 
to write out her thoughts and perhaps her thoughts 
might be salable if her handwriting was not; so she 
tried her hand at writing a story. In it she described a 
scrimmage so realistically that it caught the eye of the 
publisher, who read the story from beginning to end in 
spite of the unintelligible scrawl in which it was written 
and, being pleased with it, decided to publish it and 
sent the scrawny wife a handsome check. 

After this one heard less of the scrub, scrub, and 
instead of the scratch, scratch, of one scribbling pen, it 
was a duet of scratch, scratch, that was heard hourly in 
the small apartment. 

The parrot was disposed of, as the wife’s thoughts 
refused to flow amid such screeching and screaming. 
After this coal replaced the screenings that had been 
used to build the morning fire. The wife grew less 
scrawny as the scribbling increased and the scrubbing 
decreased, and the country’s scrip was more plentiful, 
and instead of scrapple for supper they often had fried 
oysters or chicken salad. 

The wife no longer having to scrimp, cut flowers 
adorned the dinner-table, and soft laces fell from the 
neck of her morning gown. While the apartment was 
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scrupulously clean, it no longer wore that air of constant 
scrimping. 

The scribe has lost his scraggy look and is growing 
plump under their improved circumstances. Another 
room has been added to their apartment and no longer 
a screen divides the kitchen from the dining-room, but a 
door. Lace curtains have replaced the scrim curtains 
and once a week the scribe and his wife cease their 
scribbling and take a drive into the park or go to the 
theater. 

This is the end of the story of the scribe and his 
scribbling, scrawny wife. 


A Story on “Gu.” 


A retired gladiator by the name of Gladstone lived in 
a glacier country. He had lost an eye in one of his 
contests with a bull; in consequence he wore a glass eye 
and dark glasses to protect his remaining eye from the 
glare of the sun upon the glittering glacier. 

He used to enjoy the gloaming when there was only a 
glimmer of light left as he caught the last glimpse of the 
sun as it sank behind the glacier. He avoided the noon- 
day glare. Then one might find him in his cottage 
in the glen, gluing the wooden toys he now made for a 
living. He had developed the prevalent glandular 
trouble common to the people of this glacier country. 

It was with glee that he caught the last glimpse of the 
setting sun each day, for then he knew he was no longer 
a prisoner shut in the gloomy room with glue pot and 
toys, but could wander at will through the glen and not 
be troubled by the glare of the sun upon the glistening 
glacier. Then his heart would gladden at the sight of 
the glacier in the pale gray fading light and the moon 
would appear and the gleam of the moonlight would 
make the glacier one gleaming sheet of glass. How 
glorious the sight was! 
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He enjoyed the winter most, for his shut-in hours in 
the gloomy room with his glue pot were fewer, and he 
would have more hours to roam at will through the glen 
dressed in fur cap, coats, and gloves. But he would 
be glad to return to the glow of his China stove and 
the glare of his oil lamp. 

He had traveled around the globe, before settling 
down to this gloomy life of gluing toys, yet it should 
not have been a gloomy life if he had kept with him the 
thought of how many little ones he gladdened by his 
gluing. 

He was no glutton, but lived simply on the black 
bread, mutton, and milk common to the natives. 

He lived a lonely life. His neighbors knew little of 
him. They would glance up at him as they would get a 
passing glimpse when he was off on the evening rambles 
through the glacier glen and they would say, ‘There 
goes the old, gloomy, glass-eyed gladiator Gladstone.”’ 

As years rolled on, the glandular swelling grew so 
large that he was reduced to liquid food. The glue- 
pot was less and less in demand and the strolls through 
the glen in the gloaming grew shorter and shorter and 
the neighbors had fewer and fewer glimpses of the 
glass-eyed gladiator. 

They would gladly have been friendly with him, but 
he seemed to avoid them. 

One evening he did not take his accustomed walk 
through the glen in the gloaming. The neighbors 
watched for the gleam of his lamp from the window, but 
none appeared, and a passer-by made so bold as to knock 
at the gladiator’s door. No welcoming word was 
heard. He pushed open the door; no glow from the 
china stove greeted him as he entered the gloomy room. - 
All was cold and dark. Hestruckamatch. There lay 
the gladiator Gladstone upon his hard couch. He had 
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been too weak to rise in the morning and some time dur- 
ing the day he had passed on to his Heavenly Master, 
where his eyes could enjoy the glistening, glittering 
light and where he would no longer have to sit in the 
gloomy prison gluing his wooden toys, but could enjoy 
all the glories of his new-found home. 

And now the traveler in passing through the glacier 
glen catches a glimpse of a gloomy-looking stone, which 
marks the last resting place of the glass-eyed gladiator, 
Gladstone. 


A Story on “Str.” 


A stranger strode up to the stronghold which was 
built of stratified rock. He was a straggler from the 
English Army. He had wearied of the strict discipline 
and his strenuous life. 

He was a strapping big fellow with a straightforward 
manner. His hair was streaked with gray. He wore 
white trousers with a red stripe down them. . 

A straight road ran down to the strait from the strong- 
hold and here the soldiers had their morning drill. 

On each side grew strawberries and the English strag- 
gler used to try all sorts of stratagems to gather some 
strawberries without being detected by the drill-master. 

A stream flowed near the stronghold. On summer 
evenings the straggler who played a banjo used to stride 
down to the stream and there he would strum his 
instrument and sing old English ballads. The strains 
of banjo sometimes would reach the stronghold and in a 
little while he would be joined by some of the men,who 
would stretch themselves on the bank of the stream and 
listen to his strumming. He could play any stringed 
instrument and at one time had belonged to a stringed 
orchestra that used to give concerts in London. 

Near the stronghold was a straw stack and sometimes 
he would climb up on it and strum away on his instru- 
ment way into the night. 
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He had the strength of an ox, but he always avoided 
if possible all strenuous exercise. The most he indulged 
in was to stroll along the village streets or strop his 
razor-blade or ply his oar out on the strait; but oftener 
he would just let the boat drift and loll back in the skiff 
and strum his banjo. 

One thing the captain laid great stress upon was 
punctuality and clean tents. 

The English straggler would manage by some strata- 
gem to escape detection, although the captain was quite 
strict. 

On account of his good nature and musical gift he was 
popular among the men and there was always some one 
who would clean up his tent for him. It was strange 
how he did manage to escape so many times. The 
kitchen was a favorite place of the stragglers. To eat 
strings of onions and strips of bacon was a pleasant 
pastime. 

The cook’s pet rooster used to strut up and down and 
a stray hen would be attracted by stray crumbs from 
the kitchen. The straggler made friends with these, as 
well as with the soldiers. 

One day the cook struck and the captain sending 
down to the village street was unable to get one. 

Straightway the straggler strode with a majestic 
stride into the presence of the captain and said, ‘‘“May 
it please your honor, I’1l cook the mess.” 

The captain laughed and said, ‘“Do you think you 
could leave off strumming that banjo long enough to 
cook a meal?” 

“Yes, sir;’”’ so it was settled. 

The straggler was in command in the kitchen. To 
be sure the kitchen looked as if every pot and pan had 
struck and things were well strewn about. But the 
straggler could cook, as the men soon found out, and fora 
time the army feasted off the fat of the land; for a stray 
hen would be seized and confiscated to the soup-pot. 
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But when the cook found he had struck to no purpose, 
he was willing to eat humble-pie and return to his 
domain, the kitchen. Such a welcome as the strutting 
rooster gave him! 

One morning the Army was stricken with grief. The 
straggler was stretched out on his cot stiff and cold. 
He had taken a dose of strychnine, whether by accident 
or, the life becoming too strenuous for our straggler, he 
intended to end the struggle, his friends were never able 
to decide. 

They buried him down by the stream where he loved 
to sit and strum his banjo, and placed the instrument 
beside him in the coffin. 


Story on “De.”’ 


It was a pleasant sight that met our eyes as we drew 
back the draperies of the drawing-room, for at the table 
was seated Mr. Drew in evening dress reading an account 
of the latest drama. Mrs. Drew was deep in a work on 
English history, devouring all she could find upon the 
Druids; while little Daniel Drew was reading about the 
dreadful dragon. 

A bright fire blazed upon the hearth; all was warmth 
and glow; while outside there was a steady drizzle. 

We were not drenched but badly draggled. The day 
previous there had been a heavy snowfall and the snow 
had drifted considerably, but the drizzle had turned the 
snow into slush and hence our draggled condition. 

Had we realized the condition of the streets, we would 
have driven to the Drews’, but we never dreamed the 
walking was so bad. 

The Drews gave us a hearty welcome; we drew our 
chairs up to the open grate and soon our draggled skirts 
were dry, and the dreary, drizzling world without was 
forgotten. 

My dress being drab bore marks of its former be- 
draggled condition after it was dry. 
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We discussed the drama with Mr. Drew. Mrs. Drew 
told us she had a paper to write on Druidism for her 
club and that was the reason for her present interest in 
the Druids. We were shown pictures of the dreadful 
dragon by Daniel Drew. . 

Pretty soon Daniel’s head was seen to drop over his 
book and so Mrs. Drew took him to bed, where he was 
soon in the land of dreams. 

After Mrs. Drew’s return to the drawing-room, we 
became greatly interested in discussing a new drainage 
system that the authorities were thinking of installing 
in our town. 

The drainage heretofore was of the old-fashioned sur- 
face kind and we were in dread lest some disease should 
break out before the new drainage plant should be in 
full working order. 

They had been dredging the canal which ran through 
our town and that added to the dreadful odors prevalent 
in our streets. 

I began to feel drowsy and, as I was sitting in a draft, 
I asked my hostess if I might retire. 

I was awakened the next morning by Daniel, who 
was vigorously beating his new drum. As all desire 
for sleep had been driven away, I arose and discovered 
that the drizzle had been driven away by a driving 
wind and now the sun was shining brightly. 

It was a droll sight to see little Daniel marching up and 
down, beating his drum, and drilling imaginary dragoons. 

The friend who had accompanied me was troubled 
with dropsy; she had forgotten to bring her drugs with 
her, so she had to make an early visit to the corner 
drugstore. 

We were both dressed and down in good season for 


the morning meal. 
EMMA F. W. DAVIDSON, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, 
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JOB WILLIAMS, 1842-1914. 


Teacher of the Deaf 1866-1913; Principal of the American School at 
Hartford, 1879-1913. 
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JOB WILLIAMS. 


Tuis brief sketch of the life of Job Williams, late 
Principal of the American School for the Deaf at Hart- 
ford, does not aim to be conventional or exhaustive. 
It is based on a friendship which began when we were 
young men and which increased as time went on for 
nearly forty-seven years. 

We first met at the opening of the school year in 1867. 
He had then been for one year a teacher of the deaf, and 
I was looking for a temporary position which might 
become a stepping-stone to something else. 

For a year, at the end of which time he married, we 
shared the same room and interchanged such thoughts 
and sentiments as were natural to young fellows of 
similar disposition and character. Though widely dif- 
ferent in temperament, we were in aim and purpose 
much alike. I found him clean in thought and speech, 
deeply but quietly religious, cheerful, self-reliant, 


patient, and prompt to meet every duty. He possessed 
a rich bass voice which had been a source of income to 
him as a choir singer while he was in college and he not 
infrequently burst forth into spontaneous and jubilant 
song. Music of the higher sort he loved and he seldom 
missed an opportunity to hear the best whether vocal 
or instrumental. 


Jos WILLIAMS was born in Pomfret, Connecticut, 
March 1, 1842, not far from the scene of Putnam’s 
exploit with the wolf. When he was about four years 
of age, the family removed to Worcester, Massachusetts, 
where he attended the public schools and fitted for 
college at the Worcester High School. Somewhere 
during his boyhood he acquired that fondness for a 
good horse, which he always retained, and which doubt- 
less prolonged his life. He graduated with high honor 
at Yale in 1864, and three years later became Master 
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of Arts. In 1889 he received from the National Deaf- 
Mute College, now Gallaudet College, the degree of 
L. H. D. He was also a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 
It seems to have been his purpose to make teaching 
his life work. At the time when he graduated, appli- 
cation had been made to Yale College by Dr. Isaac 
Lewis Peet, Principal of the New York Institution, for . 
a young man of ability and good character to become 
a teacher of the deaf. The late Professor Thatcher 
urged Mr. Williams to apply. For some reason he did 
not act upon the advice but taught for two years in a 
boy’s school at Newburg on the Hudson. Then, hap- 
pening to meet the good professor again, he was strongly 
advised to write Mr. Collins Stone, Principal of the 
School at Hartford. The result was that in 1866 he 
began the work to which as teacher for thirteen years 
and as principal for thirty-four years he devoted his life. 

It was a kind of special Providence making for success 
in his work that he won as his wife Miss Kate Stone, a 
daughter of Principal Stone; for through this connec- 
tion he was brought into the circle of a family long and 
closely identified with the care and education of the 
deaf and whose social converse as well as professional 
interest was seldom far removed from the thought of 
their welfare. 

From the first he brought to his work zeal, patience, 
and perseverance. He was especially successful in 
teaching arithmetic, for he had marked ability in that 
line and would have made a fine professor of mathe- 
matics. That he won the esteem and affection of his 
pupils was evinced by their eager inquiries about him 
in after years, and the pride with which they claimed 
him as their teacher. It is equally true that his interest 
in them after they left school was genuine and unabated. 

When on the death of Edward C. Stone, in 1879, the 
fitness of Mr. Williams to succeed him as principal was 
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being considered, the only doubt in the minds of the 
directors was through fear that the state of his health, 
which had become seriously impaired by a previous 
illness, might not warrant his appointment. On his 
last public appearance in the chapel, less than two 
weeks before his death, Mr. Williams feelingly referred 
to this fact and added that, after all, in the goodness of 
God he had been spared to occupy the position longer 
than any one of the five principals who had preceded 
him. 

To his new duties from the first he gave the full 
measure of his powers. It was his good fortune to be 
free from bondage to “‘nerves.’”’ His calm and even 
temper was seldom unduly ruffled; hence he passed 
with dignity through experiences that might have 
diminished his influence and marred his work. In the 
prolonged and fatal illness of his greatly beloved wife 
and in the hopeless invalidism of a cherished and only 
daughter, he bravely went about his daily duties in 
such a quiet way that a stranger would scarcely suspect 
the pain that was gnawing at his heart. 

Those who came into frequent contact with him 
could not fail to perceive that he was constantly sus- 
tained by the Christian faith. His religion was never 
obtrusively displayed but it was an integral part of his 
character and interwoven with the very fiber of his 
being. 

Toward the pupils of all ages he manifested a reserved 
but fatherly kindness which won their esteem and love. 
On occasion he could be severe and no offence so kindled 
his indignation as impurity in conduct or speech. 

It was only natural that on first being appointed to 
the office of principal over men most of whom were 
older than himself, and who were also well-seasoned 
teachers, he should at times feel impelled to exercise 
rather more authority than was really required; but 
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he seldom went too far. As time went on and he be- 
came well assured of the loyal support of every teacher, 
the irritating imperativeness of manner was forever laid 
aside. Many a time in these later years he has spoken 
of one and another of the teachers as ‘‘true as steel.”’ 

His quiet but cheery ‘‘Good morning,” as he habitu- 
ally looked in upon each schoolroom after the chapel 
service, seemed to give tone to the work of the day. 
Continued contact with and oversight of pupils and 
teachers for whose comfort and welfare he felt largely 
responsible so richly developed his latent powers of 
sympathy that he won the confidence and affection of 
all. His latest photograph taken several months before 
his death strikingly reveals the man. It expresses 
benignity without weakness, poise without self-con- 
sciousness, ripe fruition without either the softness or 
the sourness of senility. 

When Mr. Williams became principal, and for some 
time thereafter, the question of methods was being 
hotly, sometimes acrimoniously, discussed. In certain 
quarters, those teachers who knew the value of signs 
and used them as an aid in the education of the deaf 
were affirmed to be behind the times. The pupils in 
schools where combined methods prevailed were pointed 
to as the victims of antiquated ideas and as proper 
objects for pity. The school at Hartford was a special 
target for the critics. The essential principles under- 
lying all successful training of the born-deaf child— 
principles established by the scholarly and truth-seeking 
men who first dealt with the problem how to develop the 
deaf-mute’s mind—were flouted or ignored. Happily 
those fundamental principles have now been widely 
adopted and are the. saving salt in what are senten- 
tiously called pure oral methods. They are essentially 
the result of the discernment of the early teachers in 
the Hartford, New York, and Philadelphia schools. 
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A weak man, or one whose chief aim was to swim 
with the tide, would have been swept off his feet and 
the education of many born-deaf children would have 
suffered detriment. 

The patience with which Mr. Williams endured the 
bronchial cough which racked his frame in the last years 
of his life was a marvel to all. But it gradually wore 
away his strength to such a degree that he finally felt 
compelled to resign. The resignation was very reluc- 
tantly accepted by the Board of Directors. On his 
retirement in August, 1913, the Board presented to 
him a handsomely engrossed Testimonial expressing 
their appreciation of the valuable service he had 
rendered to the cause of deaf-mute education.* This, 
and the letters he received from principals of schools 
for the deaf both here and abroad, afforded him deep 
satisfaction. 

A word should be said of the school reports, annual at 
first, then biennial, which in a certain way added much 
to the literature of the profession. He always had 
something worth while to say and he said it in a terse, 
compact, and convincing way. There was no redun- 
dance of adjectives used for effect, and there never was 
anything that was meant to be offensive to those who 
held opinions differing from his own. 

By his administration of the Ellen Lyman printing 
fund and the Joseph Davis illustration fund Mr. Williams 
rendered an important service to the cause of deaf-mute 
education in all English-speaking countries. Through 
the use of these funds, the school at Hartford has been 
enabled to publish about a dozen books specially pre- 
pared for use in schools for the deaf. All these he saw 
through the press, keeping account of expenditure and 
income, distributing to the authors the profits to which 
they might be entitled, and attending to the orders 


*See the Annals, vol. lviii, page 401. 
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which came from various parts of the world. All this 
involved much labor but it was given cheerfully and 
without other compensation than the possible thanks 
of the authors of the books. 

The fraternal feeling that now prevails and is destined 
to increase among the educators of the deaf, irrespective 
of the methods they employ, and the high esteem in 
which Mr. Williams was held by those eminent in the 
profession, were shown at his funeral. Besides Dr. 
E. M. Gallaudet and Principal Wheeler, six principals 
of other schools were present, viz., Miss Taylor of 
Portland; Miss Yale of Northampton; A. L. E. Crouter 
of Philadelphia; E. H. Currier of New York; E. G. 
Hurd of Providence, and Harris Taylor of New York. 

At the school on the day of the funeral all recitations 
were suspended. At ten in the forenoon a memorial 
service was held in the chapel and addresses were made 
by several of the teachers. The portrait recently given 
to the school by the officers and teachers was draped in 
black. The funeral services in the afternoon at the 
chapel of the Asylum Hill Congregational Church were 
conducted by Rev. Dr. Twichell and Rev. Dr. Voorhees, 
the pastor. Of this church Mr. Williams had been for 
many years an effective member and for twelve years 
a deacon. The pupils attended in a body and for them 
the service was translated by A. S. Clark. 

The end came much as he had often wished it to be. 
There were only a few days of pain. Soon after mid- 
night on the morning of March 15 it was found that he 
had apparently passed away while asleep. Eulogy is 
needless. When the busy world is hushed and the 
fever of life is over and the work is done, what better 
word can be said than this: He faithfully did a noble 
work; he was a good man; he was a Christian gentleman. 


ABEL 8. CLARK, 


Instructor in the American School, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


THE PRE-NATAL HISTORY OF THE COLLEGE.* 


I HAVE been asked to tell how it came about that the 
College for the Deaf was authorized and sustained by 
the Congress of the United States. I have hesitated 
to do this because the story necessarily required much 
allusion to myself, and I have not wished to seem to 
make my part prominent. And so I must ask those 
who hear me to believe that I have no desire to magnify 
my office, but wish only to have the facts of history 
known, with sincere thanks to the helping Providence, 
which enabled me to bring about the establishment of 
an institution which has proved a benefaction to many 
worthy young people. 

As I was about to graduate from the Hartford High 
School at the age of fourteen a prominent business man 
offered me a position which I was very eager to take. 
My father objected on account of my youth, and said 
he wished to give me a college education, and that he 
hoped I might be disposed to be a teacher of the deaf. 
His suggestions did not appeal to me, and I assured 
him my ambition was to be a business man and amass 
a fortune. He said that if I must go into business he 
hoped I would not be a banker, as he regarded that 
profession as narrowing to the mind. 

A few weeks later my father died and I was left to 
make my way in the world. Very shortly after my 
father’s death, the president of a bank in Hartford 
offered me a position, which I accepted in spite of what 
my father had said as to the narrowing influence of 
banking. 


An Address delivered on Presentation Day, 1914, the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of Gallaudet College. 
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Continuing in the bank three years I came to realize 
the justice of my father’s judgment, and resigned my 
position to enter college. 

Before the completion of my college course I was 
offered a position as an instructor in the school for the 
deaf, which my father had founded forty years before, 
and took up with enthusiasm the work my father hoped 
I would engage in. 

Among my colleagues in the school for the deaf there 
was a man a few years older than myself, with whom 
I became intimate, and with whom I often talked of the 
possibility of establishing, somewhere, a college for the 
deaf. We agreed that as soon as some wealthy person 
could be found who would furnish the requisite endow- 
ment, we would undertake the organization of the much 
to be desired college. 

When I had been connected with the Hartford School 
for the Deaf but a little more than a year, I received 
a letter from the Hon. Amos Kendall of Washington, 
D. C., formerly Postmaster General, asking me if I 
would accept the superintendency of a school for the 
deaf and the blind of the District of Columbia which 
had already been chartered by Congress. 

I consulted with my friend and colleague, asking if 
he thought it reasonable to suppose that Congress might 
be disposed to allow the District school to be developed 
into a college. He was eager in his approval of this 
idea, and advised me to go at once to Washington and 
confer with Mr. Kendall, securing, if possible, his 
approval, and that of his co-trustees, of the college plan. 
I went to Washington, and found Mr. Kendall quite 
ready to second my plan. It was not long before I was in 
charge of the new school and I had little difficulty in 
securing for it the liberal support of Congress. 
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By a fortunate inadvertence on the part of Mr. 
Kendall, who drew up the charter of the Columbia 
Institution, no limit was set to the time during which 
the beneficiaries of the Government might remain under 
instruction. So long as they could be benefited they 
might continue in the school. To start a college, 
therefore, it would only be necessary to add a college 
course of study to the curriculum of the school, and 
carry forward such of its pupils as were capable and 
desirous of going further. 

The Columbia Institution began its work as a 
primary school in 1857. In the Annual Report of the 
Institution for 1862, the importance of a college for the 
deaf-mutes of the entire country was urged, and the 
propriety of asking the support of Congress for such a 
school was shown. Two years later several of its pupils 
had so far advanced in scholarship as to suggest the 
desirability of giving them a higher course of study. 

I consulted Senator Grimes, of Iowa, who was then 
chairman of the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
and won his support to the idea of conferring collegiate 
powers on the Columbia Institution. I prepared a bill 
authorizing the Institution to confer ‘“‘such degrees as 
are usually granted and conferred in colleges,’’ of which 
Senator Grimes secured the approval of his Committee. 

The bill was soon reported to the Senate and put 
upon its passage. Several senators opposed it, claiming 
it was ridiculous to suppose that deaf-mutes would be 
found capable of mastering collegiate courses of study. 
But Senator Grimes had the support of Senator Clark, 
of New Hampshire, who advocated the bill in a strong 
and eloquent speech, and it was passed without a 
negative vote. 

The bill went through the House without opposition, 
and was signed by President Lincoln on the 8th of 
April, 1864. 
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During the session of that year Congress made an 
appropriation of $26,000 to enlarge the accommoda- 
tions of the Institution, and the College was publicly 
inaugurated at a meeting in the First Presbyterian - 
Church in June, 1864. At this meeting the Institution 
for the first time exercised its collegiate powers by con- 
ferring the honorary degree of Master of Arts cn John 
Carlin, of New York, a deaf-mute artist of unusual 
intellectual power. Mr. Carlin had published articles 
favoring a college for the deaf, and was a poet of no 
mean ability. He made an eloquent address at the 
inauguration of the College. 

In the summer of 1864 a circular was issued by the 
Institution informing theschools for the deaf throughout 
the country that a Collegiate Department would be 
opened in the Columbia Institution in September, and 
inviting the attendance of pupils from the state schools. 
Nine young people responded to this invitation and four 
pupils of the Columbia Institution were added to this 
number, the Collegiate Department thus opening with 
thirteen students. One professor and one instructor 
were employed to teach these students, and a building 
on the property purchased with the appropriation of 
$26,000 already referred to was sufficient to accommo- 
date the new department. The support of the students 
from outside the District of Columbia was provided ° 
for by scholarships given by private individuals. 

President Garfield, who from the time of his advent 
to Congress took a lively interest in the College, alluded 
in an address at one of the public anniversaries to the 
interesting fact that Congress was willing, while the bur- 
dens of the Civil War were heavy, to authorize and support 
such a benevolent institution as a National College for 
the Deaf. It is also an interesting fact that the appro- 
priation of $26,000 was paid out of the Treasury at a 
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time when the Capital was cut off from all communi- 
cation with the outside world. 

I trust it may not be presumptuous on my part to 
say that the events of fifty years on Kendall Green 
have justified the efforts put forth in the pre-natal days 
in behalf of the College; and to express the hope that, 
so long as there are to be found in our country deaf 
young men and women capable and deserving of secur- 
ing the higher education, Congress may be found willing 
to support the College for the Deaf, which has had its 


favor so long. 
EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, 


128 Woodland Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 


WESTON JENKINS. 


A PRINCE of the profession, one of that bright galaxy 
of veteran instructors of the deaf whose number of 
late has been sadly waning, has answered the final 
call of the great Schoolmaster. 

Weston Jenkins passed away on the evening of Easter 
Sunday, 1914, at Talladega, Alabama, where he had 
been for a period of thirteen years a teacher in the 
State School for the Deaf. He died as men of his noble 
mind prefer to die—in active service, having discharged 
his strenuous daily routine up to a week before the end. 
The cause of his death was heart failure brought on by 
an attack of pneumonia. 

A popular preacher once declared “If there’s anything 
I believe in, it’s heredity.”” Weston Jenkins finely 
exemplified the theory, his chivalrous, military bearing 
bespeaking his ancestry. Of Pilgrim and Puritan stock, 
he traced his lineage back through the founders of 
Falmouth, Massachusetts, where sixty-eight years 
ago he was born. One of his ancestors was Rev. 
John Robinson, who fathered the daring enterprise of 
the Pilgrims. Of the father of Weston Jenkins an old 
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citizen of his native town once said, ‘‘When young I 
saw and was much impressed by Mr. John Jenkins; he 
was of imposing presence and it seemed to me that few 
men on earth could be as great as he looked.” Mrs. 
John Jenkins was descended from the Hopkins family, 
from which sprang a number of great men of New Eng- 
land, including Rev. Samuel Hopkins, a famous pupil 
of Jonathan Edwards, and President Mark Hopkins 
of Williams College. 

It is related of the maternal grandmother of Weston 
Jenkins that she remembered a stranger coming on 
horseback to her home in Goshen, Connecticut, when 
she was a child, and introducing himself as a collector of 
funds to establish a school for the deaf at Hartford. 
He spoke about the elder Gallaudet’s efforts and left 
the house with a generous donation. An aunt was at 
one time a roommate of a daughter of Laurent Clerc 
in a boarding school, and learned from her the manual 
alphabet. 

Weston Jenkins received an education befitting a 
family of scholars, taking courses at Lawrence Acad- 
emy, Falmouth, a boys’ school in Peacham, Vermont, 
and at Williams College, from which he received his 
degree of Master of Arts. He graduated as an honor 
man and how well he imbibed what the curriculum of 
his Alma Mater afforded may be guessed from the 
statement of one of his successful pupils: ‘“‘ His memory 
was a storehouse of all the treasures of the arts and 
sciences.” ' 

As was natural for one of patriotic strain he responded 
to the call for Union troops in 1863, enlisting in the 
army of the James, with which he served as second 
lieutenant and also staff officer. His regiment was 
stationed on the James River till the fall of Richmond. 
Later it paroled the Mexican border along the Rio 
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Grande. After eighteen months of service he was 
honorably discharged. 

In 1867, having returned north, he secured through 
Mr. Frank Rising, an old college friend of his brother, 
a position as teacher in the New York Institution for 
the Deaf at Washington Heights. It was his intention 
to make teaching what many other successful men have 
made it, a stepping-stone to another profession—in his 
case the law—but becoming interested in the work he 
continued in the New York Institution for sixteen years, 
part of the time as teacher of the High Class, under the 
younger Dr.-Peet. He was associated at this school 
with F. D. Clarke, Z. F. Westervelt, E. P. Nelson, and 
O. D. Cooke, well-known teachers and principals. 

To show how much affection there was between him 
and his pupils it is only necessary to quote one of them: 
‘“When he was about to leave Fanwood in the summer 
of 1883 to take upon himself more difficult and responsi- 
ble labors, his pupils gathered in the Institution parlor 
and presented him with their class photograph and an 
address that brought moisture to his eyes—an evidence 
of intense feeling of love for his pupils.” 

It was in New York that Mr. Jenkins met his future 
wife, Miss Isabel Van de Water, of Schnectady, who 
graduated with honor from the Fanwood School. 
Four children were born to them, three of whom are 
living. The eldest son, Weston, is one of the trustees 
of the Central New York Institution. 

In May, 1883, Mr. Jenkins accepted the call to take 
charge of the newly-opened New Jersey School for the 
Deaf. It was a great undertaking, there being pupils 
to classify from five older schools who had been taught 
by different methods, teachers to train, the public 
to be educated, and self-interest to be fought; but the 
superintendent of the new school proved great enough 
for the task. He resigned from this position in 1889. 
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But he was too valuable a man for the profession to 
lose, and it is not surprising that he did not remain out 
of harness long. In 1900 he and his wife accepted 
positions in the Alabama School. He was an admirer 
of the late Dr. Johnson, as may be inferred from his 
beautiful biographical sketch of the latter that appeared 
in the January Annals. His work in the Alabama 
School proved congenial to him and it may be said that 
he was as much loved and admired in the South, where 
he closed his useful career, as in the North, where he 
began it. 

As editor of the Messenger, in which capacity he was 
best known during the latter part of his career, Mr. 
Jenkins served the school press with real editorial 
pabulum. There was nothing suggestive of skim-milk 
in the columns he filled. In fact, he was a model for 
the younger generation of editors who are assuming 
control of our school papers. His contributions to the 
Annals, covering a period of nearly forty years, were 
scholarly, convincing, and illumining. His ‘Journals 
of the Farmers’ Club” were wonderfully instructive 
in regard to the subjects they treated, yet they were 
written in such simple language that the ordinary deaf 
pupil found them interesting. 

His versatility made him an ideal teacher of the deaf, 
there being no department of the work in which he was 
not proficient. He was one of the few hearing teachers 
who could, when occasion required, render a hymn 
gracefully in the sign language. He was just as much 
at home in the outdoor activities of the School; a recent 
photograph shows him with his “ Farmers’ Club” 
picking cotton. 

But it was the manner of the man rather than his 
accomplishments that made the most lasting impression. 
His very presence, as was said of Emerson’s, was 
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inspiring. It is this that those who were associated 
with him longest have most remarked upon. In the 
meetings of the Gallaudet Alumni Club, of which he 
was an honorary member, he was a shining light, 
always enhancing the interest of the subject of the even- 
ing with his ready wit and broad learning. His ex- 
quisite courtesy matched that of the old Southern 
gentlemen, many of whom he made his friends. 

It was natural that Mr. Jenkins should have many 
and varied activities and social connections. He was a 
vestryman of St. Peter’s Church in Talladega, a Son of 
the American Revolution, a Mason, and a member of 
several educational societies. 

This all too brief sketch of the career of one abotiv 
whom so much might be written is based on a few notes 
that were furnished the writer, who with difficulty 
refrains from an extended eulogy. One thing that 
forbids our speaking further of our departed friend is 


our memory of his charming modesty, which shrank 
from praise as if it pained him. 


‘“We have not lost him all; he is not gone 
To the dumb herd of them who wholly die; 
The beauty of his better self lives on 
In minds he touched with fire, in many an eye 
He trained to truth’s exact severity; 
He was a teacher; why be grieved for him 
Whose living word still stimulates the air?” 


JOHN H. McFARLANE, 
Instructor in the Alabama School, Talladega, Alabama. 
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PROGRAMME OF THE TWENTIETH MEETING 
; OF THE CONVENTION. 


First Day, Thursday, June 25, 


Arrivals. 
Assignment of Rooms. 


1 p.m.—Lunch. 


Arrivals. 
Assignment of Rooms. 


6.30 p. m.—Supper. 


Arrivals. 
Assignment of Rooms. 


9 p. m. 


Reception by Board of Trustees, Mr. and Mrs. Bowles, and Faculty. 
Concert on Lawn by the Stonewall Brigade Band. 


Second Day, Friday, June 26. 
7 a.m.—Breakfast begins. 
OPENING SESSION. 


9 a. m.—Called to order by the President. 
Prayer. 
Address of President, Dr. E. M. GALLAUDET. 
Registration and Payment of Dues. 


9.30 a. m.—Address by Dr. P. P. Cuaxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education. 


19.30 a. m.—ART SECTION. 


Conducted by Mrs. O. A. Berrs, Chairman. 
Address by 
Question Box. 


12 m.— AURICULAR SECTION. 


Conducted by Dr. Harris Taytor, Chairman. 
Aural Training of the Deaf, by Dr. Harris Taytor. 
Discussion, by Mr. E. W. Taylor. 


1 p. m.—Dinner. 
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Afternoon. 


2.30 p. m.—LOCAL SECTIONS. 


Come South, Young Deaf Man, by W. LaurENs WALKER. 
Come East, Young Deaf Man, by A. C. MANNING. 
Come West, Young Deaf Man, by H. J. McDermip. 
Discussion. 
The Best ‘‘ Bread and Butter’’ Trades for the Schools in: 
The South, by C. W. Wriaur. 
The East, by C. W. E ty. 
The West, by T. P. CLarke. 
Discussion. 


3.30 p. m.—GALLAUDET COLLEGE. 


The Sons and Daughters of Gallaudet College, by Perctvat Hat. 
Scientific Agriculture for the Deaf, by Hartey D. Drake. 


4.00 p. m.—CONFERENCE OF EDUCATED DEAF. 


Conducted by Rev. Putie J. Hasenstas, Chairman. 

Methods of Deaf-Mute Instruction, by Jay Cooke Howarp. 
Industrial Instruction for Pupils, by ALEXANDER Pac. 

Moral and Social Development of Pupils, by James E. GALLAHER. 
Discussion. 

Question Box, in charge of the Chairman. 


6.30 p. m.—Supper. 
Evening. 


8.00 p. m.—IN THE CITY OPERA HOUSE. 


President E. M. Presiding. 
Prayer. 
Addresses of Welcome: 
For Virginia, by Henry C. Stuart, Governor. 
For the City, by H. H. Wayt, Mayor. 
For the Board, by Hon. J. H. Lrnpsay, President. 
For the School, by Witu1am A. Bow gs, Superintendent. 
Responses: 
Dr. E. M. GaLuavupet, President. 
Dr. CaroLine A. YALE, Massachusetts. 
Wirt A. Scorr, Oklahoma. 
Grorce M. McCuurg, Kentucky. 
Music by the Orchestra of the Virginia School. 
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Third Day, Saturday, June 27. 


7 a.m.—Breakfast begins. 
9 a.m.—Called to order by the President. 


Prayer. 
9 to 9.20 a.m.—Miscellaneous Matters. 


9.20 a.m. to 12 m.—INDUSTRIAL SECTION. 


Conducted by WarrEN Rosinson, Chairman. 

Conference on a Post-Graduate Course or Post-Graduate Work, by 
P, N. PETERSON. 

Conference on Comparative Study of Industrial and Domestic-Science 
Courses in Schools for Both Hearing and Deaf, by Mrs. Minnie BELL 
KRUEGER. 

Conference on Securing Employment for the Deaf, by A. P. BucHanan 
(followed by an explanation of the New York system). 

Conference on the Systematic Teaching of the Language and Problems 
of Industrial Work, by Joun E. Travis. 

Conference on the Systematic Teaching of the Language and Problems 


of Domestic Arts. 
1 p. m.—Dinner. 


Afternoon. 
Excursion to Lexington, Virginia. 
7 p. m.—Supper. 
Evening. 


Rest and tell war stories, Col. W. O. Connor, Champion. 
Music by the Orchestra of Virginia School. 


Fourth Day, Sunday, June 28. 


7 a.m.—Breakfast begins. 
11 a.m.—RELIGIOUS AND MORAL SECTION. 
Sermon by Rev. J. H. Coup. 


Afternoon. 


5 p. m.—Called to order by the President. 
Prayer. 
Conference conducted by Miss Laura C. SHERIDAN. 
Character Building. 
The Share of the Superintendent, by Dr. J. N. Tats. 
The Share of the Teacher, by Miss Erizasetu Pret. 
The Share of the Supervisor, by Rev. B. A. ALLABOUGH. 


6. p m.—Supper. 
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Fifth Day, Monday, June 29. 


7 a. m.—Breakfast begins. 
9 a. m.—Called to order by the President. 


Prayer. 
9 to 9.20 a. m.— Miscellaneous Matters. 


9.20 a. m. to 12 m.—ORAL SECTION. 

Conducted by Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Chairman. 

Opening Address by the Chairman. 

Speech Problems in the Education of the Deaf in Day-Schools, by 
Miss FRANCES WETTSTEIN. 

Formal Discussion, by Miss Mary McCowen and Miss JENNIE C. 
SMITH. 

Speech Problems in Combined-System Schools, by Frank M. Driaes. 

Formal Discussion, by Dr. W. K. Arco. 

The Use of Diagrams in the Study of Speech, by Dr. Harrts Taytor. 

Formal Discussion, by E. Srantey THOMPSON. 

Problems of Percentage, by F. W. Booru. 

Formal Discussion, by E. A. GruvEr. 


1 p. m.—Dinner. 
Afternoon. 
2.30 —DIRECTORS’ DAY. 


Conducted by Hon. B. B. SHerriexp, of Minnesota, Chairman. 
Address of Chairman. 
Paper by Hon. J. H. Linpsay, of Virginia. 
Question Box. 
6.30 p. m.—Supper. 
Evening. 
8 p. m.—Address by Hon. Samuet GomPErs. 
Music by Orchestra of Virginia School. 
Sixth Day, Tuesday, June 30. 
7 a. m.—Breakfast begins. 
8.30 to 9.30 a. m.—Class Exercises. 
9.30 a. m.—Called to order by the President. 


Prayer. 
NORMAL SECTION. 


Conducted by Dr. Caronine A. YALE, Chairman. 

Working Psychology for Normal Classes, by Miss Saran Harvey 
PorTER. 
' Recording and Judging the Work of Normal Students, by Lyman 

Correlation of Liberal and Vocational Education for the Deaf, by 
ELBERT A. GRUVER. 

The Montessori Method, by Miss ANNE E. Grorag, Director of Work 
under The Montessori Educational Association. 


Fy 
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Afternoon. 
2.30 p. m.—BUSINESS MEETING. 


Report of Executive Committee, by H. E. Day, Secretary. 
Election of Officers. 
Report of Committee on How Better to Finance the Convention, by 
Percivat Hatt. 
International Conference, 1917, by F. W. Booru. 
Miscellaneous matters. 
Car ride to the Park. 
Evening—8 p. m. 
Conducted by Lyman STEED. 
“Stunts” in the Chapel. 
Music by the Orchestra of the Virginia School. 


Seventh Day, Wednesday, July 1. 


7 a. m.—Breakfast begins. 
9 a.m.—Called to order by the President. 
Prayer. 
9 to 9.20 a. m.—Miscellaneous matters. 


9.20 a. m. to 12 m.— KINDERGARTEN SECTION. 


Conducted by R. O. Jounson, Chairman. 

Case and Comment, by the Chairman. 

Kindergarten Methods, by Miss Sapim M. E. McArp.e. 

General Discussion. 

Montessori Methods, by Mrs. A. Reno MarGutigs. 

General Discussion. 

Psycho-Physical Development, by Witt1am of Kansas. 
General Discussion. 

Résumé of morning’s work, by the Chairman. 


Afternoon—2.30 p. m. 


Conference of Superintendents and Principals, J. W. Jones, President, 
presiding. 
Evening. 
8 p. M.—SYMPOSIUM ON THE MEASUREMENT OF EFFICIENCY IN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF. 


Conducted by R. O. Jounson, Chairman. 

Opening Statement, by the Chairman. 

The Psycho-Physical Development of the Deaf Child in Comparison 
with that of the Hearing Child, and its Influence upon the Education 
of the Deaf. 

Retardation in Our School Classes, The Slow and Backward Child 
vs. the Feeble-Minded. 
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The Adaptability to the Needs of Deaf Children of Classification, 
Methods, Texts, Promotions, etc., Used with Hearing Children and Based 
upon State Requirements and Syllabi, as Prescribed by State Educa- 
tional Boards. 

Curriculum-making for the Deaf. 

Curtailment, in whole or part, of Subject Matter Taught in Schools 
for the Deaf. 

The Use and Non-use in Schools for the Deaf of Regular Texts Pre- 
pared for Public School Children. 

a. Primary Grades. 
b. Advanced Grades. 
A Continuous Year Session in Schools for the Deaf—Its Advantages 
and Disadvantages Viewed from the Standpoint of: 
. Academic and Cultural Training. 
. Industrial Training. 
3. Agricultural Training. 
. The Physical, Mental, and Moral Advancement of the Child. 
. The Parents’ View. 
. The Teachers’ View. 


Eighth Day, July 2. 
7 a. m.—Breakfast begins. 
9.00 a. m.—Called to order by the President. 


Prayer. 
9 to 9.20 a. m.—Miscellaneous matters. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF EFFICIENCY (Continued). 


Shall the Education of the Deaf be Wholly of Utilitarian Nature; 
tz. e., Only that Which Will Lead to Money Value in After Life for 


Self-support? 
The Binet-Simon Tests And the Establishment of Age and Class 


Year Norms. 

Discussions led by E. M. Gatiaupet, Henry Courrier, 
A. L. E. Croutsr, J. W. Jonss, J. R. Dopyns, J. N. Tate, W. K. Arco, 
W. LAvrens WALKER, The Chairman. 

10 a. m.—Resolutions and Adjournment. 

Nota Bene: If the particular subject you wanted discussed or question 
answered is not covered in this programme, opportunity has been given, 
beginning with Saturday, the third day, during the first twenty minutes 
of the morning sessions and during the “ Business Meeting,” to take up 
any matter the Convention is willing to discuss. 


J. R. DOBYNS, 
Programme Committee. 
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RATES OF BOARD. 


For those who take dormitories, (each), $1.25 per day, $8.00 per week, 
$9.00 for 8 days. 

Fer those who go two-to-a-room, (each), $1.75 per day, $11.00 per 
week, $12.00 for 8 days. 

Accommodations will be procured in the City at from $1.50 to $2.50 
per day for those who desire single rooms. Daily rates will be charged 
for any fraction of a week. 

Those taking rooms in the City can reach the School by walking eight 
or ten squares or by taking the street cars. 

Accommodations will be reserved in the order in which the applications 
are received, and all are requested to specify definitely whether accommo- 
dations are wanted in the dormitories of the School, in double rooms, or 
at some boarding house or hotel of the City. The double rooms are, 
for the most part, furnished with two single beds. 

It will hardly be practicable to reserve the half of a double room for a 
single person, but each delegate wishing to occupy a double room should 
unite with some friend and the two apply for the room jointly, both 
names being given. 


BAGGAGE. 


Baggage will be hauled for all who board at the School at 25 cents 
on each piece (large or small) for the two ways when checks are delivered 
to an agent of the School, who will be at the railroad stations conspicu- 
ously badged. Each delegate is requested to pay this 25 cents at the 
station to the School Agent, who will return to the delegate a paper 
check which will serve as a voucher for both the 25 cents and the piece 
of baggage, which will be delivered to his room at the School without 
further trouble. 

Each delegate will please write his name on his baggage check, if it be 
paper, or, if it be metal, he will please get a paper tag from the School 
Agent, write his name on it, and tie it to his metal check before delivering 
it to the School Agent. Where checks are delivered to any other party 
than a representative of the School there will be a charge of 25 cents 
each way. 

If for any cause a School Agent is not readily found at the station the 
baggage checks may be brought to the School and handed in at the office. 

The delegates are requested to register immediately upon arrival at 
the school. 

The School is situated in the suburbs of the City, six squares from the 
depots. Street cars in easy reach from the depots run to the front gate 
of the School lawn. 

WILLIAM C. BOWLES, 
Local Committee. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama School.—Mr. Fred H. Manning, M. A., who has 
been performing the duties of Principal since the death of 
Dr. Johnson, has received the permanent appointment to 
that office. 


American School.—Miss Mary P. Mansfield has resigned 
and is succeeded by Miss Sarah L. Elliott, who received her 
training at the Halifax School. 

A protrait of Dr. Job Williams was placed in the chapel 
a few days before his lamented death. It was the gift of 
teachers, officers, and former teachers of the School. 


California School.—Miss Mary Dutch has been appointed 
special teacher of reading. 


Frederickshofe School—Mr. Anders Hansen in the Volta 
Review for January, 1914, reports the establishment of a 


school for the deaf at Frederickshofe, Greenland. It was 
opened May 1, 1913, under the direction of Mr. Wassman, 
a clergyman from Denmark, who had studied the methods 
of educating the deaf at the Copenhagen School. The man- 
ual method alone is used. Board and lodging are provided 
in private families. 


Gallaudet College—The exercises of Presentation Day, May 
6, 1914, were of unusual interest, since it was the fiftieth 
anniversary of the establishment of the College. In addition 
to the usual orations by members of the Senior Class, there 
were addresses by Dr. Gallaudet, giving ‘‘the pre-natal 
history of the College;’’ by President Hall, briefly sketching 
its history since its establishment; by Professor Charles A. 
Smith, of the University of Virginia, bringing the greetings of 
sister colleges; and by Dean William A. Wilbur, of George 
Washington University, addressing the graduating class. 

Announcement was made that honorary degrees would be 
conferred in June upon the following deaf persons, all but 
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the two last-named of whom are graduates of the College: 
Doctor of Science, James Henry Logan, of the class of 1869, 
and Olof Hanson, 1886; Doctor of Divinity, Rev. Philip 
Joseph Hasenstab, 1885, and Rev. James Henry Cloud, 1896; 
Doctor of Letters, Samuel Gaston Davidson, 1885, and 
Joseph Schuyler Long, 1889; Master of Arts, Laura C. 
Sheridan and Sylvia Chapin Balis. 

The degree of Master of Arts in course was conferred upon 
Peter Niklas Peterson, B. A., 1898, Margaret Mary Leveck, 
B. A., 1909, and Leslie Andrew Elmer, B. A., 1911. 

Candidates for degrees were presented, as follows: for the 
degree of Master of Arts, Frederick Henry Hughes, B. A., 
1913; Helen Bulkley Fulkerson, B. L., Lucy Lee, B. A., and 
Clarence Jacob Settles, B. L., the three last named being 
Normal Fellows; for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, Walter 
Goreth Durian, William Oscar Hunter, Lawrence Erle 
Johnson, Edith Mabel Nelson, and Rebecca Helen Rosenstein; 
for the degree of Bachelor of Letters, Dora Campbell; for the 
degree of Bachelor of Philosophy, Alpha William Patterson. 
Hattie Lula Deem was presented as a candidate for a Normal 
Certificate. If these candidates complete their courses of 
study successfully they will receive their degrees at the close 
of the college year. 

A reunion of the Alumni, at which a large attendance is 
expected, will be held at the College, June 22 to 25. The 
honorary degrees above announced will be conferred by Dr. 
Gallaudet at that time. 


Illinois School.—Miss Ernestine Jastremski, who resigned 
a@ year ago on account of her mother’s health, has returned 
to the work. 


Michigan School.—Mrs. F. T. Jones, who as Miss Florence 
Thayer was a teacher in the Michigan School from 1905 to 
1911, when she resigned to be married, died in Detroit, 
March 30, 1914, aged twenty-seven. The Michigan Mirror 
says “She was an energetic, hard-working teacher, always 
having the interests of the little ones at heart. All was 
light and sweetness in her presence. While the light ofjher 
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life has gone out, her light of loving self-sacrifice still shines 
in the many lives that came under her influence.” 

The Michigan Mirror for March 6 gives the following 
outline of the arrangements proposed by Mr. Wright and 
approved by the Board of Trustees for the course of agri- 
culture which is to be introduced into the Michigan School 
as soon as circumstances permit: 


“‘ After a course [of two years, compulsory to all boys thirteen and four- 
teen years of age] in the manual training school, the boys who by reason 
of their own desire, or the desires of their parents, or on account of a 
natural aptitude, are assigned to learn the occupation of farming will 
come to school from the first of March until the following November. 
They will have their vacation during December, January, and February. 
These will be in the institution allsummer. They, like the boys learning 
their trades, will have classes for half a day and will work on the farm for 
three hoursaday. The Board desires to have courses in three things: 

‘‘First—-General farming. 

‘‘Second—Market gardening. 

‘“Third—The care and maintenance of greenhouses and flowers for 
profit. 

“Mr. Wright hopes to have the technical instruction thoroughly. 
scientific and the practical experience to be gained under the best equip- 
ped farmer that we can hire. 

“The Board of Trustees desires to make much of the course in agricul- 
ture. Farming is the most important single business in the country. 
It is one that calls for technical training of the most skillful sort. It is 
an occupation peculiarly suited to the deaf.” 


Minnesota School.—In accordance with a request from the 
Minnesota Association of the Deaf the Board of Directors 
have named the educational building of the School ‘‘ Noyes 
Hall” in memory of Dr. J. L. Noyes, who was the honored 
and beloved superintendent for thirty years. 


North Carolina School—The North Carolina School at 
Morganton has received a supply of Springfield rifles from 
the War Department of the United States in recognition 
of the value of the military training given in that school as 
described in the last number of the Annals. 


Ohio School.—Miss Louise Berry, Supervising Teacher of 
Speech, who has been connected with the School since 1897, 
has resigned on account of ill health. 
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Pennsylvania Institution The Institution has sustained 
a serious loss in the death of Mr. Charles Edmund Dana, a 
prominent member of the Board of Directors for nearly 
twenty-five years. Mr. Dana devoted much time to the 
service of the Institution, visiting it every Monday morning, 
addressing the Teachers’ Association frequently, and in many 
other ways taking an active interest in the work of the school. 
He leaves a permanent memorial of his scholarship and artis- 
tic taste in his finely illustrated ‘Glimpses of English His- 
tory,” first published in the Mt. Airy World and afterwards 
in book form. Four volumes of this work have been issued 
and the fifth is in preparation. 

In order to give increased opportunity for learning trades, 
the five highest classes of the school are now in turn giving a 
whole week to instruction in the various trades their pupils 
are pursuing, thus increasing the time spent in the Industrial 
Department twenty per cent. In the evening they study as 
when doing regular class work. Dr. Crouter says in his 
Annual Report that ‘already there are many evidences of 
marked progress,”’ and Mr. Manning says “‘the pupils appre- 


ciate the privileges of increasing their familiarity with their 
trades, and at the same time they apply themselves to their 
books with gratifying enthusiasm.” 


San Diego Day-School.—An oral .day-school for the deaf 
was opened in San Diego, California, last fall in connection 
with the public school system of the city. It has nine 
pupils. The teacher is Mrs. Lillian Paddleford, formerly 
a teacher in the Kentucky School. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Carrie L. Jones, 
a former teacher in the Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
has returned to the work there, taking the place of Miss 
Elizabeth Fenwick, who was married February 7, 1914, 
to Mr. Howard Stanley Beakes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Best’s Treatise on the Deaf.—Mr. Harry Best, formerly 
a teacher of the deaf, now connected with the University 
Settlement Society of New York, makes a noteworthy con- 
tribution to our special literature in “The Deaf: their Posi- 
tion in Society and the Provision for their Education in the 
United States.” 

The book is divided into two parts; the first treating the 
deaf from an economical and sociological point of view, and 
the second sketching briefly the history of their education 
from the earliest times and setting forth in detail the pro- 
vision now made for their instruction in the several states 
of the Union. 

While Mr. Best’s chief aim is to enlighten the general 
public, his work is full of interest for teachers and specialists 
and the deaf themselves. He has brought together from the 
Annals and other sources many important facts, statistics, 
and conclusions relating to the deaf and thus presents a 
valuable scientific study of their numbers, their marriages, 
their offspring, their legal rights and responsibilities, their 
economic and social condition, the organization of their 
schools, and the methods of their instruction. Numerous 
footnotes enable the reader to verify his references and to 
pursue the subject further if desired. A comprehensive 
Index adds to the value of the work. ; 

With respect to the usefulness of the sign language in 
schools for the deaf, the exclusive use of the oral method, 
the comparative worth of residential and day schools, Mr. 
Best does not undertake to pronounce judgment. He shows 
the convenience of the sign language to the deaf as a means 
of communication with one another; he gives an unbiased 
sketch of the remarkable rise and progress of the oral method 
in America; he sets forth impartially the arguments for and 
against the day-school as compared with the residential 
school; but he seems to avoid the expression of his own opinion 
on these controverted questions. His views as to methods of 
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instruction, however, may be inferred from his statements 
that ‘the speech acquired by the deaf is of varying degrees, 
but in some it may be such as to be of distinct value, as well 
as the lip-reading which may be said to go with it,”’ and that 
“‘the choice of methods for pupils may often depend on their 
classification into deaf-mutes, semi-mutes, and semi-deaf.”’ 

The many questions arising in connection with the position 
of the deaf in the community, as well as those relating to 
their education, are discussed by Mr. Best in a calm and 
judicial manner; not however with indifference; for the 
leading characteristic of the book is clearly a sincere love 
for the deaf and a desire to benefit them. 

The work forms a part of the “ Library of Economics and 
Politics” published by the Thomas W. Crowell Company, 
New York. It contains 358 duodecimo pages and the price 
is two dollars net. We hope it will find its way into the 
libraries of all schools for the deaf and all public libraries, 
and into the hands of the educated deaf, their teachers, and 
friends. 


Miss Montague’s Stories.—The pathetic little story, “Why 
it was W-on-the-Eyes,” by Miss Margaret Prescott Mon- 
tague, sister of Rev. R. Cary Montague, late Superintendent 
of the West Virginia School, which originally appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly and has been reprinted in several of 
the school papers, is now published in neat booklet form by 
the Department of Printing of the Nebraska School. 

Little ‘“W-on-the-Eyes” reappears in another touching story 
of life in a school for the deaf by Miss Montague, entitled 
“The Little Sign for Friend,’ which is published in the 
Atlantic for May, 1914. 


The Magazine Form of School Papers.—Several of the 
school papers have recently adopted the magazine form and 
have thus made their publications more artistic in appear- 
ance and more convenient in use. The Florida School 
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Herald, which on the other hand has discarded the magazine 
form and is now printed in newspaper style from new type 
on a new press and with excellent typographical results, ex- 
plains the change as follows: 


“The most cogent reason for the change was a desire to give the boys 
instruction in the making up of forms most resembling newspaper forms, 
as it is along this line they will probably need experience when applying 
in years to come for jobs in the average country newspaper office. The 
instructor in our office instructs the boys in this work of making up forms. 
He does not do the work himself, as we are informed was done at one of 
the schools several years ago. The magazine form does not prepare 
our boys for the work which they will likely be forced to know how to 
do before they can secure this work.” 


English Training Schools.—The training schools of the 
Association for Oral Instruction and of the Society for Train- 
ing Teachers of the Deaf have been amalgamated. Miss 
Edith Hewitt, formerly Principal of the Training College and 
School of the latter Society, has opened a private school for 
deaf girls at Eaton House, Eaton Rise, Ealing, London. 


Poorly Prepared Teachers—Our English brethren are 
making strenuous efforts for the establishment of a national 
training college for teachers of the deaf. The Teacher of 
the Deaf for April, 1914, urging the importance of this step, 
says: 


“There is no doubt that the quality of the teacher decides the quality 
of the intelligence and the character of the children sent out from the 
schools into the world; and therefore, whether as directly affecting the 
child, or, through him, the interests of the community, every consider- 
ation indicates that the highly trained teacher is the primary essential 
to success. At present, to a large extent, the life interests of deaf chil- 
dren are dependent upon the untutored services of chance importations 
from other departments of educational work; and many of these cap- 
tures are ‘birds of passage.’ They come into the work and stay long 
enough to look around, but not long enough to learn anything or to be 
useful, and then pass on to other labors. And, all the time, the deaf 
child is paying the cost, as the victim of the tyro’s ignorant experiment- 
ing, and always with the certainty that he and society will permanently 
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suffer from the fact that dilletante dabblings, if things go on as they are, 
will send him forth into the struggle of life, less fitted, intellectually 
and otherwise, than he might have been, had he had the advantage, 
which is his by right, of scientific teaching. 

“‘Professional opinion is unanimous that this senseless and unneces- 
sary wastage of natural power in the deaf, resulting from the lack of 
sufficient qualified specialist teachers adequately to utilize and develop 
it, must come to an end and that right soon. Each of our schools 
launches, each year, a number of human barques upon the sea of life. 
Many of them prove to be incapable of combatting the storms they meet. 
They are not watertight. We bale them out with after-care work, with 
industrial oversight, and with every other help we can enlist. But what 
is the use of all this baling out, so long as we do not stop the leakages in 
the building process? That is the root of the difficulty, and nothing but 
a National Training College, equipped to give efficient instruction to 
those who are to become the builders of the intelligence, the character, 
the life of the deaf, can solve this difficulty. So long as conditions exist 
as they are, so long will every phase of work for the deaf continue to be 
less efficient than it can and should be; and the deaf themselves, as well as 
the community, suffer accordingly.” 


Education in’ Russia.—The Echo de Famille for March, 
1914, says that at the general congress of instruction held at 


St. Petersburg at the beginning of this year—the first ever 
held in Russia—which was attended by 6,650 teachers, an 
exposition of the methods of deaf-mute instruction was given 
continuously during its sessions. 

In the year 1901 there were 33 schools for the deaf in Rus 
sia, containing 1,719 pupils. 


Sunday Observance.—The proper observance of Sunday in 
schools for the deaf was earnestly discussed at the Conference 
of Superintendents and Principals held at Indianapolis 
last summer and considerable divergence of opinion on the 
subject was manifest. Mr. J. A. Mcllvaine, Jr., who has 
recently become Associate Editor of the Mt. Airy World, 
brings the question up again in the number of that periodical 
for February 26, 1914. He calls attention to the different 
environment of the institution and the home, rendering it 
impossible to observe the day in the former in just the same 
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way Christian parents wish their children to observe it at 
home. He urges ‘“‘a more liberal attitude” in our schools 
on this subject: 


“The many restrictions with which the pupil is hedged about entitle 
him to some forms of diversion which, according to our own religious 
upbringing, we would on that day deny to the child at home. We do 
not presume to say just what should and should not be permitted; what 
we may think proper and permissible may not appear so to others, and 
vice versa. The superintendent’s own conscience and convictions and 
the sentiment of the community govern largely in this matter. 

“For one thing, we should like to see the periods of compulsory 
reading and study abolished. There is no pleasure whatever for any 
one, young or old, in being compelled to read. The pupil who finds 
reading a pleasure will read of his own accord, and reading as a study 
may well be confined to other days. As to the preparation of the Sun- 
day-School lesson, we would hold the pupil to account at recitation, 
letting him study if when he will. 

“One Sunday afternoon not long ago, we had occasion to visit a 
a boarding school for hearing boys. The forenoon, we learned, had 
been devoted to attending service and Sunday school, and now we found 
thirty or forty of them disporting in the swimming pool. No outdoor 
contests were permitted, but rambling in the park, tossing a ball, using 
the gymnasium, playing chess, checkers, and other quiet games were 
allowed. This may not be-the Sunday of our fathers, but ‘customs 
and conditions change with the years and generations.’ We could not 
see that this departure was in any way demoralizing; the temporal as well 
as the spiritual needs were considered, and the day was much more 
appropriately observed than it was in the immediate neighborhood.” 


The Alabama Messenger of March 12 says the personal 
opinions of any officer of the school should by no means be 
the factor in determining what recreations are allowable and 
what are objectionable on moral or religious grounds: 


“Where the requirements or the restrictions of religion come in, of 
course the views of the parents ought to determine the course of the 
child. 

“ And, in any case, whatever public action shocks the sense of the best 
people in any given community, had better be, in general, avoided, 
especially in public institutions. 

“We once visited on Sunday a school near New York under the 
charge of a certain religious order. In the morning all the pupils had 
attended service and performed their other religious duties punctually 
and devoutly. In the afternoon the boys were gathered on or around 
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the diamond, and two teams played a game with immense zest and in 
excellent humor. A member of the teaching staff stood by, keeping an 
eye on the lads, but entering into the spirit of the occasion. 

‘‘We thought it a most wholesome scene. But we should by no means 
think it advisable to duplicate that exhibition in Talladega. 

“But we would certainly approve anything which, without offending 
the consciences of our patrons or the feelings of our kind neighbors, 
would make Sunday afternoons to our pupils a period of special cheer- 
fulness and rational enjoyment, and, as one teacher, we should be glad 
if we could do some of the work to make it so.”’ 


The Maryland Bulletin on the other hand does not like the 
idea of abolishing the periods of compulsory reading and 
study on Sunday because those periods are not pleasant to 
the pupils. It says in its issue of March 16: 


“Tt is not doing the easy pleasant tasks that makes for strong man- 
hood, but performing the hard unpleasant duties of life and those cheer- 
fully. What we need is more self-restraint and less self-indulgence. 
In our youth we had to memorize verses on Sunday and do some other 
things that may not have been altogether congenial, but now we see 
the wisdom of the course pursued by those over us.” 


The Bulletin also objects to the idea that the manner of 
Sunday observance should be determined by the prevailing 
opinion of the community: 


“Truth is unchangeable—the same yesterday, today and forever. 
When the commandment, “Remember the Sabbath Day to keep it 
holy,” was given to the Israelites, it was to be handed down from genera- 
tion to generation unchanged and unchangeable. * * * 

‘In over twenty years’ experience in schools for the deaf, north, south, 
east and west, we have never found Sunday in these schools a weariness 
to the flesh of the pupils—but often to the flesh of the supervisors—and 
in these schools the pupils have been compelled to put in as many as four 
periods in reading, study, or religious instruction. For their physical 
recreation they had a good brisk country walk. If the instruction be 
interesting, you will find the deaf eager and willing to learn. Of course 
there are always a few who will chafe under any discipline. When the 
commandments were first delivered there were some doughty kickers and 
there have been kickers ever since, and ever will be so long as human 
flesh is heir to human ills. But what this country and every other 
country needs is not a loosening, but rather a tightening of the reins. 
More time to think and more food for thought.” 
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National Education Association.—The Fifty-second Annual 
Convention is to be held at St. Paul, Minnesota, July 4 to 
11, 1914. The programme of the Department of Special 
Education this year offers nothing of special professional 
interest to teachers of the deaf, but many of the topics to be 
discussed in this and other departments, as well as in the 
general sessions of the Association, are of interest and im- 
portance to all teachers. 


Congress on Home Education—The Fourth International 
Congress on Home Education will be held at Philadelphia, 
September 22 to 29, 1914, under the patronage of President 
Wilson. The subjects for discussion include child study, 
family education, the child during and after school age, the 
defective, dependent, and delinquent child, organizations 
relating to the welfare of childhood and youth, etc. The 
heads of the sections are President G. Stanley Hall, Mrs. 
Frederic Schoff, Miss Lucey Wheelock, Dr. M. Bates Stephens, 
Professor Will C. Chambers, Dr. Walter S. Cornell, Professor 
Harlan Updegraff, Dr. Hastings H. Hart, and Dr. Philander 
P. Claxton. Full information may be obtained from the 
General Secretary, Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, Directress of 
Torresdale House, Torresdale, Philadelphia. 


Reports of Schools.—We have received the following reports 
of schools: Baroda, India, School, Fourth Annual, for 
1912-13; Clarke School, Forty-sixth Annual, for 1912-’13; 
College of Teachers (London, England), for 1912-13; Halifax 
School, Fifty-sixth Annual, for 1913; New England Industrial 
School, Thirty-third Annual for 1913; New York Institution, 
Ninety-fifth Annual, for 1913; Pennsylvania Institution, 
Annual, for 1912—’13; South Australian Institution, Thirty- 
seventh Annual, for 191213; Vanersborg School, for 1913- 
14; Virginia School, Seventy-third and Seventy-fourth 
Annual for 1911-13; Indiana School, Seventieth Annual for 
1912-13. 
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Periodicals—Mr. Ernest Gregory has retired from the 
editorship of the Volia Review. Mr. Fred De Land, Super- 
intendent of the Volta Bureau, is now acting as editor with 
the assistance of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, Chairman of 
the Advisory Committee. Dr. Harris Taylor again becomes 
General Secretary of the Bureau without compensation. 

The New England Home for Deaf-Mutes at Everett, Mass- 
achusetts, publishes a little monthly sheet calléd the New 
England Spokesman. It contains items concerning the Home 
and other matters of interest to the deaf. It is now in its 
second volume. The price is twenty-five cents a year. 

The Italian periodical L’Educazione dei Sordomuti sus- 
pended publication with the number for December, 1913, 
having completed its thirty-seventh volume. Mr. Giulio 
Ferreri, who has been its editor for the past eleven years, 
now conducts L’Infanzia Anormale, the organ of the Italian 
institutions for the treatment and education of abnormal 
children, which is published monthly at Via 8. Vincenzo 7, 
Milan. The price is a dollar a year for foreign countries. 

A small monthly periodical entitled Charitas is published 


by the Pia Casa Arcivescovile per i Sordo-Mtti, Via Avellino 
a tarsia No. 16, Naples, Italy. It is now in its third year. 
The editor is Mr. Armando de Rosa. The subscription 
price is 39 cents per annum. 
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BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf maintains a 
free Bureau of Information for the use of superintendents and prin- 
cipals seeking the services of teachers and officers, and for teachers, 
matrons, and supervisors desiring positions. 

The Bureau keeps on file the names of all applicants for positions 
in schools for the deaf, together with information as to length of service, 
work desired, salary expected, etc. It endeavors to give prompt and 
accurate replies to all requests for information. 

All are invited to make use of this free Bureau. 

HERBERT DAY, Secretary, 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
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A Manual of Arithmetic 


BEING AN OUTLINE OF WORK IN NUMBER 
FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


By ELIZA KENT, Formerly Instructor in the Illinois School for the Deaf, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. Price, 60 cents. 


Address all correspondence to 


ELIZA KENT, Old Mission, Michigan. 


_ FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 
A Text-Book written in Simple Language and Illustrated with Maps 
and Pictures. 


By Grace M. Beattir, 
Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


70 cents per copy. $7.50 per dozen copies. 
For sale by 
THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY, 
1741-1747 California St. 
Denver, Colorado. 


AMERICAN MONTESSORI TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS. 
TORRESDALE Hovss, 
TORRESDALE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Torresdale House, a $30,000 building, is the first edifice in the world 
erected specially for Montessori work. A training class for teachers is 
conducted by the Directress, Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, who studied in 
Rome. Italy has no conception of the American kindergarten, so natu- 
rally the Italian Montessori School uses only a few Froebelian games and 
clay modeling. 

Besides the Fut Montessori Course, psychology, general method, 
phonetics, etc., trainers at Torresdale are instructed by a trained kinder- 
gartner in the use of such stories, kindergarten games, gifts, and occupa- 
tions as have been found suitablefor usein the American Montessori School. 
Probationers are required to teach one full school year. 

Diplomas upon graduating. 

Full particulars upon application to the Directress. 

Visitors admitted by appointment. 


FOUNDED IN 1894. 


Wright Oral School, 


Nos. 1,2 and3Mt.Morris Park,West, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT, M.A., Principal. 


A select boarding and day school for pupils wholly or par- 


tially deaf, providing them with the same educational and social 
advantages open to those with unimpaired hearing. Instruction 


is entirely oral and speech is the only medium of communica- 
tion. Latent and imperfect hearing is scientifically developed 
and educated. The course extends from kindergarten to col- 
lege entrance. 

An illustrated catalogue will be sent on request. 


| 


The Reno Margulies School 


(FOR CHILDREN WITH DEFECTIVE HEARING) 
532-534 West 187th Street 
New York City 


Lectures on the Montessori Method 


and Observation of Montessori Classes will be given in connection 
with the Study of Psychology to a 


Training Class for Teachers of the Deaf 
to be opened in September, 1913. 


The course will include, besides Psychology, History of the Deaf, Physiology 
and Mechanism of Speech, Pedagogy of Language Teaching, Observation and 
Practice. The Principal will be assisted by a corps of teachers trained for the 
teaching of these subjects. 


Mrs. A. Reno Margulies has recently returned from Italy, where she 
spent eight months with Dr. Montessori, partly in study and partly for 
the purpose of aiding in the organization of the Training Class graduated 
this Spring in Rome. 
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“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH,” 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, by 
Carouine C. Sweer. Price, $4.80 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

The revised edition of No. 1, First Lessons in English, starts with the 
past a instead of the present. Both the old and the revised editions 
are on sale, 


“STORY READER NO. 1.” 


Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HamMonp. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“STORY READER, NO, 2.” 
Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. Hammonp. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY.” 


Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, prepared 
by Jane B. Kettoae. Price $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“TALKS AND STORIES.” 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversa- 
tions for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. JEenxINs, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 


“WORDS AND PHRASES.” 


Examples of correct English usage, by Wm. G. Jenkins, M.A. Price 
$6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 


“BITS OF HISTORY.” 


One hundred stories gathered from United States History, compiled 
by Joun E. Cranz, B.A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single copy 90c. 


“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS,” 


by J. Evetyn Witiovassy, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, 
$4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE 
AMERICANS,” 


by Grace M. Bearttis, Instructor in the Colorado School. Price, $3.00 
per dozen. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Hartford, Conn. 
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